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LOCKING GRAIN ‘VESSELS THROUGH DIFFERENT LEVELS OF THE SOO CANAL 


The opening of the ‘‘Soo’’ canal was an important step in the problem of easy transportation of grain from the northwestern 
states to the Atlantic seaboard. As shown in American Agriculturist two weeks ago, vast quantities of grain originating in the 
northwest are shipped via the great lakes to Buffalo, then transferred to cars and boats on the Erie canal for New York city. 
Other lake cargoes go to Montreal, where they are reloaded into ocean vessels for direct shipment to Europe. The great er gi- 
neering work of building the Soo canal in northern Michigan was necessary by the fact of a series of rapids or falls in the river 
connecting Lakes Superior and Huron. In 1895 the Canadian government completed the canal on that side the boundary, 
throngh which vessels of any size, drawing not over 20 ft, can pass to and from Lake Superior. The American canal, begun 
several years ago, was finished in 1896, together with the magnificent new lock shown in our frontispiece, calculated to tloat 
the largest lake steamers. The American canal, originally built a great many years ago, served its purpose until the early 70’s, 
when the U S guvernment assumed control, enlarging the channel at great cost and making it possible to enormously increase 
the shipping business. This new lock is 800 ft in the chamber, with a width of 100 ft. The total length of the masonry is 10,010 
ft, and the hight of the walls from the floor 44 ft, with a depth of water of 20 ft. Having such ample proportions, it 1s possible 
to lock through three or more steamers at a time, when necessary. It requires only a few minutes to fill the lock and the proc- 
ess is therefore a rapid one, favorable to the quick transportation of grain and other produce. 
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Canadian Produce in England. 
EDWARD PORRITT. 





During the last 15 months, much has been 
heard of schemes to improve the commercial 
relations between Canada and the mother 
country. Twice during this period, the Ca- 
nadian parliameut has altered the Dominion 
tariff so as to give advantages to imports from 
Great Britain; and under the tariff which 
will come into operation July 1 next, imports 
from Great Britain are to pay only 75 % of 
the import duties levied on goods from the 
US and from the countries of continental 
Europe. It will take a year to show what the 
25 % reduction will accomplish in the way of 
increasing British trade with Canada. While 
this has been going on, however, there has 
been developed a scheme which is already in- 
creasing the trade of Canada with Great Brit- 
ain, giving the Canadian farmer new and ex- 
ceptional opportunities for getting his produce 
into the British market under ‘the most favor- 
able conditions. 

The central idea is to get Canadian cheese, 
butter, eggs, poultry and fruit into the mar- 
kets of Great Britain in the quickest possible 
time, at the smallest possible expense and in 
the best possible condition. To this end the 
dept of agri first systematically helped the 
farmers of the several provinces to establish 
co-operative dairies and cheese factories. It 
sent out its experts to inform the operators 
of these dairies and factones what kinds of 
butter and cheese are most called for in the 
markets of Great Britain; how best to make 
them; and finally how to pack them for 
export and to put them up in away most 
attractive to British taste. This work has 
been done with much thoroughness. 

In handling butter and cheese for the Brit- 
ish market, the department will give no help 
to any producer who does not label his goods 
‘*Canadian.’’ Producers are encouraged to 
have their own brands; but it is insisted that 
at least all produce exported shall be marked 
Canadian. The dept is going to the expense 
and trouble involved in its present scheme, 
chiefly in order to develop the British taste 
for Canadian produce. It will consequently 
help to send only the best, and itis part of 
the scheme that everything sent shall go into 
the markets as Canadian, so that when Brit- 
ish consumers buy, they know or at least 
shall have the means of knowing that it is 
Canadian produce they are buying. 

ENCOURAGED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

To get cheese, butter, eggs, poultry and 
fruit to market in Great Britain, the dept of 
agri has entered into agreement, both with 
the Canadian railways and with all the steam- 
ship lines engaged in the trade between Ca- 
nadian and British ports. Every railway 
reaching the ports of the St Lawrence or the 
maritime provinces by its own lines, or by 
connections with other lines, is engaged in 
the scheme. Each railway company under- 
takes to run, at least once every week, a re- 
frigerator car from the inland terminus of its 
line to tidewater. This refrigerator railway 
service is not exactly subsidized by the Do- 
minion government; but the government 
gives a guarantee that there shall be at least 
two-thirds of a carload for every refrigerator 
car putin service. If there is not produce to 
this amount offering, the government makes 
good the difference to the railway company. 
It seems to have been a pretty safe guarantee 
to give, for during the season of 1897 the gov- 
ernment was out of pocket less than $5000. 
The shippers pay the freight. All that the gov- 
ernment does is to guarantee the two-thirds 
load. 

With the ocean steamship companies, the 
arrangement is of a different character, and 
has involved large initial outlays on the part 
of the Dominion government. Steamers have 
to be especially fitted for the refrigerator serv- 
ice. It costs about $10,000 to fit a ship with 
a cold storage chamber, and to put in a re- 
frigerator plant. Toward this cost, the gov- 
ernment has contributed one-half; and there 
are now abont 20 steamers equipped for the 
Canadian cold storage trade. In return for 
the contribution toward the cost of putting 
in the plant, the steamship companies give 
two undertakings. , rhe first is that for a pe- 
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riod of three years from the commencement of 
the service, they will vharge shippers of prod- 
uce sentin cold storage only 2.50 per ton 
above the ordinary current freight rates. 
Thus the cold storage rates, as distinct from 
the ordinary freight rates, are fixed for as 
long as the agreements between the govern- 
ment and the steamship companies last, and 
there are sufiicient steamships in the trade to 
guarantee competitionin the future. The sec- 
ond undertaking on the part of the steam- 
ship owners is that they will give cold stor- 
age accommodation to all comers; first come, 
first served; and that they will not permit 
any cornering of the cold storage accommoda- 
tion in the government-aided steamers. 
Beyond thus helping the producer te get his 
goods to market the dept of agri undertakes 
no responsibility. It does not act as a com- 
mission agent. It does, however, station men 
at the chief British ports to supervise the land- 
ing of produce from cold storage steamers,and 
to report frequently on the state of the mar- 
kets. Last year the government plan was 
worked with success in connection witk but- 
ter, eggs and poultry. The only failure was 
in connection with a large consignment of 
grapes. The dept conceived the idea that On- 
tario grapes should find a largo market in 
England. To test this the dept itself sent a 
large consignment, paying the growers the 
rates current in Ontario. The grapes arrived 
in good condition, they were offere:) in Lon- 
don, Liverpool and Glasgow; but they utter- 
ly failed to hit the British taste. With apples 
the government plan worked well. They were 
kept at the right temperature during tns voy- 
age across the ocean, and fetched from 25 to 
30s per barrel in the English markets. At 
the present session of the Dominion parlia- 
ment, another considerable sum has been vot- 
ed; and in the coming season the plan will be 
carried out on the fullest possible scale. The 
expectation of the deptis that by the time 
the agreements with the steamship companies 
run out, the trade will be able to stand alone. 





Agriculture in the Philippines—This group 
of islands on the other side of the globe, now 
under the control of the U S navy, is won- 
derfuily rich in natural resources, which are 
still largely undeveloped. Enormous quanti- 
ties of tobacco, hemp, sugar cane, coffee and 
cocoa are produced, a considerable part of 
which is shipped tothe US. The value of 
all imports from the Philippines fluctuates 
widely between $5,000,000 and 16,000,000 an- 
nually. This extensive group of islands in 
the Pacitic ocean, several hundred miles 
southeast of the coast of China, is said to con- 
tain about 150,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation estimated as high as 10,000,000. There 
are three seasons; a cold season from Nov to 
Mar, a hot season from Marto June, and a 
rainy season from June to Nov. 

The Vintage in France in ’97, according to 
an English blue book, was 712,000,000 gal, a de- 
crease of 271 millions compared with ’96 and 
20,millions below the average of the last dec- 
ade. The report adds that uprooting and 
abandonment have far surpassed new planta- 
tions and that the area of vineyards under 
cultivation at the end of ’97, 4,173,000 acres, 
showed a decrease during the year of nearly 
100,000 acres. The average yield per acre last 
season was 170 gal wine, compared with 230 
gal in 96. 





New California Wheat reaches the Pacific 
seaboard markets one year with another as 
early as May, and much earlier than years 
ago. In 1897 the date of arrival of new wheat 
was May 27, when the price was $1.32) per ctl 
for No 1 white. In 1896 new wheat appeared 
May 25, and sold at 1.06}; three years ago 
June 1, price 91}c; four years ago June 10, 
price 95c, and in ’93 June 2, price 1.26}. In 
the early 80’s new wheat did not appear until 
June, in ’84 first arrivals being noted June 30. 





Licorice Cultivation in this country has never 
passed beyond the experimental stage, our 
farmers not caring to compete with the cheap 
labor engaged in its production and in gather- 
ing that growing wild. In ten months of '97 
total imports of licorice root, duty free, were 
41,000,000 lbs; in °96, 65,000,000 Ibs. 











It’s easy to 
haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if & 
you grease 
the wagon 


wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 


Get a box and learn why 
it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle. Sold everywhere. 











WEB PICK 


FENCE FOR LAWNS AND CEMETERIES, 
Steel Gates, Posts and Rail ad Field an 
Fence with or without et. “cable barbed. | 
Poultry, Garden and Rabbit Fer 

DE KALB FENCE Co., 6 High St., DE KALB, ILL. 


W CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
e PAY you sell Stark Treen Out tfit free. 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Rockport, Ill., Dansville, N, ¥ 


War Atlas! 


$3 WORTH 
OF MAPS FOR ONLY 25¢ 


NEW COLORED MAPS, 


War encircles the globe, bringing into prom- 
inence little known countries and almost un- 
heard of islands and ports. Maps are indis- 
pensable—clear, modern, accurate, up-to-date 
maps. 








THE 


Rand & McNally War Atlas 


meets an immediate want. It contains fine 
colored and indexed maps, on a large scale, of 
the countries and islands of interest in the war 
with Spain, viz: 
1. A colored plate of sixty national flags. 
2. A double-page map of the worl(. 
. North America and the United States. 
a in detail. 
a in and the neighboring islands. 
e West Indies at large. 
Cuba, with detailed plans of Havana, 
showing forts and public buildings. 
The Philippine Islands, Chinaand Jap- 
an; said to be the best ever offered to 
the public. 
9. The United States, 


Each map is 14 by 21 inches in size except 
the United States, which is 11 by i4.° All are 
up-to-date and printed in the best style on good 
book paper and indexed on the margin. Bound 
in strong paper cover; size when closed, 12 by 
14inches. No better maps than these are made 
in America, and separately ‘would cost $3.00. 


25 Gents a Copy, Postage Paid. 


Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


@ Nobo: 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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COSTLY EXPERIENCE WITH TOBERCULOSIS. 


Lessons from the Final Outcome of the Scare Over 
Consumption in Cows. 
Destroy all animals in which tuberculosis is present, regardless 
of degree; they are not capable of any useful service.—[ Chairman 
Osgood; Massachusetts cattle commission report for 1894, Page 407. 


Acting upon the theory quoted in italics, the old Bay state 
has spent three-quarters of a million dollars during the past 
four years in an effort to stamp out bovine tuberculosis. 
Disgusted with the paucity of regults, the legislature this 
spring refused to appropriate further funds, and the work is 
now being closed up. Since this costly experience establishes 
the utter failure of the policy of extermination, an unbiased 
statement of its results may enable other states to avoid a 
similar costly mistake. Our data are taken from the official 
reports of the commission that has had charge of the work. 

THE ATTEMPT TO EXTERMINATE TUBERCULOSIS, 
by killing all animals that responded to the tuberculin test, 
has had a thorough trial in Massachusetts. At first it was bit- 
terly resented by the farmers because of the arbitrariness of 
over-zealous state veterinarians, and because only half-value 
was paid by the state for the cattle killed. But since full 
value, appraised on the basis of health, has been paid, and es- 
pecially since the offending veterinarians were removed, farm- 
ers have co-operated more heartily to give the policy a fair 
trial. The state employed a local inspector in each town and 
city to carefully inspect all neat stock; any that appeared at 
all diseased were put aside as suspects, were then tested with 
tuberculin, and if they reacted (that is, if their temperatures 
went up after the tuberculin was injected), they were con- 
demned as tuberculous, killed and sent to the rendering tank. 


IN THIS WAY 


all the stock in the state was inspected each year, including 
an average of 175,000 cows and 35,000 other neat stock, or a 
total of 210,000 head. Last year’s work was the most thorough, 
yet by careful physical examination only 9844 cattle were 
suspected of having consumption, and but half of these, or 
5062, reacted. Thus only 2.4 per cent of the cattle inspected 
proved to be diseased. If the test had been applied to the 
other 200,000 head, it might have reacted on many that passed 
the physical examination. 
LIMITED EXTENT OF SERIOUS DISEASE. 

But since only 4 per cent of the cattle condemned last year 
proved tu be badly diseased, while 88 per cent of those con- 
demned in 1895 were suffering from ‘‘general tuberculosis,’’ two 
things ure evident: One, that the physical examination was 
very thorough in ’97; and two, that badly diseased cattle had 
been about all destroyed by the work of the previous year. The 
largest number found to be generally tuberculous was 1051 in 
°96, or about one-half of 1 per cent of all the cattle in the state. 
Since very few badly diseased animals escape the physical ex- 
aminer, and since only 183 such animals were found last year, 
it seems to be fully established that considerably less than one- 
half of 1 per cent of the neat stock in Massachusetts was serious- 
ly tuberculous, and that the proportion now is still less. The 
great bulk of the stock that react prove to be slightly diseased, 
most of them would recover under proper care, and the meat 
of most of the carcasses would be healthy food. It appears 
that 96 per cent of the cattJe condemned last year belong to 
the latter class. The above statements are based on the fol- 
lowing exhibit of 

THE ACTUAL RESULTS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Total 

. 1894 1895 1896 1897 Four yrs 

Number tested, 8,295 4,484 7,062 9,844 24,685 
Number condemned, 810 2,398 4,173 5,062 12,443 
Per cent condemned, 25 53 59 51 50 
General tuberculosis, per cent, a50 33 25 4 19 
General tuberculosis, number, aA05 784 1,051 183 2,423 
Slightly diseased, per cent. aso 67 75 96 81 


a Estimated by us. 
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WHAT THE ABOVE RESULTS COST. 
1893 1894 1895 1896 1897 Four yrs 
Commissioners’ salaries, $3,945 $4,298 $5,905 $7,300 $7,283 $24,786 
Commissioners’ expenses, 3 372 3,079 2,452 6,134 3,782 15,447 
Agents’ salaries,expenses, 5,872 28,092 23,434 25,430 82,828 
For cattle killed, 14,011 108,835 183,167 188,530 494,544 
‘Other expenses, 2,282 7,553 24,766 59,330 15,713 107,342 
Total, 9,599 34,813 170,050 269,365 240,738 714,966 
Y 
Av paid per head, 18.36 yoo 32.80 34.12 
Received for hides, ete, 5,040 


a Half value. 6 Full value. 

To weed out some 2500 badly diseased cattle from about 
210,000 head during the past four years, 10,000 head that were 
but slightly affected had to be slaughtered, their carcasses and 
hides netting only about a dollar apiece. The job has cost 
over $700,000, or at the rate of $28 per head tested and $57 
per head condemned, or $21 for each farm in the state. 
Nearly $500,000 of this expense was for cattle killed, but aside 
from this item, the operating expenses ($220,000) averaged 
nearly $9 per head tested or $18 per head killed. As the 
more than 12,000 head killed were worth at least $33 apiece, 
it cost more than half their value to condemn them. If the 
operating expense be charged wholly to the neariy 2500 found 
to be badly diseased, the job cost aimost $100 apiece. 

EXTENT TO WHICH THE DISEASE IS REDUCED. 

The following table gives under A the results of the first 
test, and under B the results when the same herds were re- 
tested two years later, except that in group tbree nearly three 
years elapsed between the tests. The Ellis herds are kept 
under the most sanitary conditions possible; extra care was 
taken by the owners of the other herds. Only tested cattle 
were added to these herds to increase their number. 


No of Nocattle Nocon-. Percent 
herds tested demred condemned 
Group one, (a 5 181 6s 3 
Ellis herds, is : = ra = 
Group three, 4 : a R : 
Total, LB 12 730 100 15 


One Ellis herd of 69 head tested in ’94 showed 42 per cent 
diseased ; retests in ’96 of the same herd of 79 cows condemned 
16 per cent, and tested again last year, this herd of 134 cows 
showed 17 per cent diseased. In this particular herd, therefore, 
there was rather more disease after two years’ testing than 
pefore. But the four Ellis herds, which during the two years 
were increased from 285 to 481 head, show a decline in the 
proportion of diseased cattle from 14 to 8 per cent. ; 

The five herds in group one show a slight reduction in pro- 
portion of disease, but one of these herds had 54 per cent con- 
demned on the second test compared to only 37 per cent at the 
first test. The herds in group three were retested the third 
year after the first test, the proportion diseased proving to be 
larger than at first. 

The total shows that 12 herds, increased only by the addi- 
tion of tested cattle, coutained an average.of about 15 per cent 
that responded to tuberculin two years after the herd was first 
‘‘cleaned up,’’ against 20 per cent at the start. Here was a re. 
duction of one-fourth in the number that reacted, with a proba. 
bility that sanitation had greatly lessened the proportion bad- 
ly diseased. There is no basis upon which to judge as to 
whether these 12 herds fairly represent the whole state. 

THESE CONCLUSIONS SEEM JUSTIFIED. 

1. The Massachusetts system has almost exterminated the 
badly diseased cattle, but these at most constituted less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of the total number in any one year, or 
about 1 per cent if the total number for four years be taken, in 
a state where the disease is presumed to be more prevalent 
than in any other part of America. The system appears not 
to have materially reduced the proportion slightly diseased 
that react to tuberculin. 

2. To find and slaughter these badly diseased animals cost 
about $100 a head, besides nearly $500,000 paid to farmers for 
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cattle killed. Four out of every five head 
killed were but slightly diseased, might have 
recovered, or were available as healthy meat. 

3. Such a system is too outrageously waste- 
ful, too horribly extravagant, too utterly un- 
scientific, too senseless, and too impractical 
to ever be repeated. 

4. Tuberculin evidently does not injure 
healthy cattle; it reveals the presence of tu- 
bercles, except in advanced cases, but is no 
measure of their extent; whether it aids in 
curing mild cases or tends to render them 
malignant is not yet settled. To kill simply 
because a single test reacts, is folly. 

5. The positive failure of the radical meth- 
ods to accomplish the purpose sought, lends 
added importance to the truth laid down by 
this journal when the radical policy was be- 
gun—that separation from the herd of animals 
suspected by either tuberculin or physical 
test, ventilation, disinfection, good food but 
not a forcing diet, pure water, are the practi- 
cal means of combating consumption in cows. 
Common sense and sanitation will do the 
business. Education and agitation should be 
along these lines. 

6. In all these years, the milk or beef from 
a tuberculous cow has never been positively 
proven to have been the direct canse of con- 
sumption ina single human being. While 
such danger exists, it has been grossly exag- 
gerated, as shown by the widespread decrease 
in consumption coincident with a large in- 
crease in the per capita use of milk. 

icastetiilinieaaiiae 


Cutting and Curing Hay. 


In handling hay the first thing is to get the 
tools in order before the time comes to start 
the mower. Some like a five-foot mower bar, 
others prefer a seven. Some like the side de- 
livery rake and follow that with team and 
loader. Others think it best to leave the 
grass in the swath until ready to load. If left 
in the swath the hay will endure quite a 
shower without injury, but if raked up a rain 
spoils it, particularly if the hay be clover. 

Put clover hay into the mow green, scarcely 
cured at all. If packed down solid and the 
doors are closed and kept closed until after 
the hay passes through the sweat, there will 
be no dust in the hay. Clover cut in the first 
bloom should be fed to cows; that cut at the 
last of the season when the second blossoms 
were nearly gone could be fed to horses. 
June grass should be cut about the last of 
May. A hay loader will pay for itself in two 
seasons on 60 acres of hay. If it is necessary 
to put clover hay into the mow with any dew 
on it, cover it with slough bay or straw. 





Harvesting Oats Properly. 
L. E. VINCENT, NEW YORK. 


To get the greatest possible good from the 
oat crop, it must be cut early. Like grass, 
the stalk of the oat upon maturity loses the 
rich juices which characterize it earlier. 
These juices are changed into woody fiber, 
which is of little value for feeding purposes. 
In fact, some horses cannot at all, with safety, 
eat such straw. 

When the milk in the berry of the oat has 
begun to harden a hittle, Iliketo begin cut- 
ting. The cradled grain should lie in the 
swath for a day or two, depending upon the 
weather. Ifthe sun comes out hot, not so 
long a time will be needed as when clouds 
make the day dark. I do not want the straw 
to becorme dry and brittle before putting up. 
When fairly well dried out I begin binding and 
after the day is fairly well spent I set up what 
has been bound during the day. The sheaves 
are placed in shocks of ten each, eight being 
ranged two and two, and the other bundles 
being used as caps. These bundles are spread 
open by taking hold of the tops of the grain 
and drawing it down toward the band until 
half the sheaf has been thus treated. One of 
them is placed over one end of the shock, 
butt upward and pointing toward the middle, 
and the stem is placed on the opposite end. 
Sometimes I put a small stone on top of the 
caps to hold them on in case the wind should 
blow hard. In this condition the grain stands 
for a week or ten days, depending again on 
the weather. By this time the shocks will be 


ready to draw in. 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


Oats cut in this way are full of substance. 
The grain will be found fresh and nutritious, 
while the straw is about as good a feed as 
hay. Horses will do well on it and horned 
cattle will eat it with good appetite. If a 
reaper is used I would follow the same plan 
of curing and setting up. In case of a binder 
the bands should not be too close, or the 
grain will not dry out so fast and is likely to 
mold. Last year we had very stormy times 
while cutting oats, but I put mine up as I 
have described above and never had a crop 


come out in finer shape. 
rr 


The Value of Careful Selection. 


In the breeding of animals and plants, cli- 
mate and selection are important factors. 
The characteristics of either plants or animals 
may be changed in a marked degree by care- 
ful selection, and likewise they will deterio- 
rate for lack of judicious care and selection. 
Plants abnormally large lack quality or flavor 
or both. By selection and care the dairy 
breeds have acquired the dairy habit and beef 
breeds the beef habit. These things should be 
understood by the farmerif he wishes to make 
farming pay. 

There is much time and mouey lost by farm- 
ers because they do not grow those varieties 
of grains and grasses adapted to the climate. 
Plants with thick leaves are best suited toa 
dry climate, while those with thin leaves are 
more desirable for a damp air. For this rea- 
son those living in a dry climate should grow 
corn, grass, etc, with thick leaves. Seed 
corn should be selected carefully. Nibs 14 in 
long on an ear of corn result from bad selec- 
tion. On such an ear the silks from the ker- 
nels on the tip of the ear are so slow in ma- 
turing that there is no pollen to fertilize them. 
Select ears that show, by being well filled 
at the tip, that the silks mature close togeth- 
er, not more than three or four day» apart. 





EE 
Filling Sacks Easily.—The accompanying il- 
lustration shows a convenient device for fill- 








FOR HOLDING SACKS, 


ing grain sacks. Strong iron hooks fasten the 
box to the edge of the bin, while smaller 
hooks are put in each lower corner, to which 
the sacks are attached. The grain is then 
shoveled from the bin into the box. 


rogress of Spring Plowing—The proportion 
usually done by May 1 is 75.8 % of the whole 
amount, says the May 10 report of the dept of 
agri. The proportion done this year by that 
date is 72.4%, against 61.9% last year. 
Among the states in which plowing is unu- 
sually advanced are N Y, Pa, Mich, Ia, Neb, 
Wis, Minn and N D. Among thosein which 
it has been delayed by unfavorable weather 
are O, Ind, tll, Kan, Mo, andS D. In Kan 
the proportion finished May 1 was 12 % below 
the average. In Mo it was 16 %, and in Il 
19 %. 


The Time to Cut Weed Infested Grass is be- 
fore the weeds go to seed. Most weeds that 
get so bad in grass lands blossom before the 
grass does, such as whiteweed or daisies, 
dock, wild carrot, turnip, mustard, etc. Many 
farmers wait for the grass to thicken up at 
the bottom before mowing, thus allowing the 
weeds to mature their seed. This foul seed 
reinfests the ground during the hay harvest, 
but enough of it is carried in the hay to the 
barn to infest the manure and thus the weeds 
are carried wherever the manure is applied. 


Potato Distilleries.—In Bavaria there are 959 
distilleries in which spirits are made from 
potatoes. 











Our Basket and Question Box. 


Hardiness of the Jerusalem Artichokes 
R. 'I'., St Lawrence Co, N ¥: The Jerusalem 
artichoke is hardy throughout our northern 
states as it is a mative of this country and not 
of Palestine, as is generally supposed, on ac. 
count of its name. The name Jerusalem js g 
corruption of Girasole articiocco, the Italian 
name for sunflower. The roots are offered 
for sale by all leading seedsmen, and a parre] 
of seed is sufficient to plant halfan acre,as the 
tubers bear cutting even smaller than potatoes, 


Durable Whitewash.—J. L. L., Vanderburg 
Co, Ind: The whitewash used by the United 
States government for painting lighthouses, 
etc, consists of three parts of fresh Rosendale 
cement and two parts of clean fine sand mixed 
thoroughly with fresh water. In applying it 
the wall must be wet with clean,fresh water, to 
be followed immediately with an application of 
this cement wash. During the application the 
wash must be kept well stirred und be made 
as thick as can be applied conveniently with a 
whitewash brush. 








Pr@pagation by Cuttings.—T. W., Talbot Co, 
Md: Cuttings from apple trees, or any trees 
or plants, will produce exactly the same vari- 
ety as the trees or plants from which they are 
taken, whether they are planted near the pur- 
ent specimen orany distance apart, just asa 
graft or bud inserted in another stock will 
produce the same variety. There is not the 
slightest doubt about this, and anyone uiay 
prove the matter to his own satisfaction. 


A Durable Whitewash.—C. B. P.: Slake 
half a bushel of fresh lime with boiling water, 
Cover it during the process to keep in the 
steam. Strain through a fine sieve and add7 
Ibs of salt previously dissolved in water, 3 lbs 
of rive boiled to a thin paste and stirred in 
hot, 4 1b powdered Spanish whiting, 1 lb of 
clean glue prepared by soaking it well, then 
hanging it over a slow firein a small kettle 
within a large one filled with water. Add5 
gals of hot water to the mixture and stir well. 
Let stand forafew days. It must be put up 








quite hot. For this purpose it can be kept in 
a kettle on a portable furnace. 

Getting Rid of Ants—W. A. L.: Make 
holes with a crowbar or convenient stick, 


from 6 in to 1 ft deep and about 15 in apart, 
over the hill or portion of the lawn infested 
by the ants and into each hole pour two or 
three teaspoonfuis of bisulphide of carhon, 
stamping the dirt into the hole as soon as the 
liquid is poured into it. The bisulphide of 
carbon at once vaporizes and, permeating the 
ground, destroys the ants but does not injure 
the grass. One should remember while using 
this substance that it is highly inflammable 
and should not bring near it a flame or even 
alighted cigar.—[C. H. Fernald, Massachu- 
setts Experiment Station. 


Getting Rid of Stumps.—The most trouble- 
some problem in clearing land is the removal 
ef stumps. Blasting has been employed suc- 
cessfully. Giant or Judson powders are the 
most practical explosives. 





Grape Pomace a Good Fertilizer.—We have 
found by analyses that the average pomace of 
California grapes is worth about $2.50 per 
ton as fertilizer, counting nitrogen, potash 
and phosphoric acid. When allowed to lie 
ont in the open air, fermenting, the losses by 
leaching and evaporation reduce this value 
to the extent of $1 to 1.50. Pomace is there- 
fore eminently worthy of being saved as a fer- 
tilizer, and can readily be preserved by silo- 
ing in case the farmer is not ready to plow it 
in green. It is really worth considerably 
more than the average stable manure.—{[E. 
W. Hilgard, California Experiment Station. 


Starch and Sugar are the most important 
solids in vegetable foods. The sugar is often 
lost by throwing away the waterin which veg- 
etables are cooked. 


Composition of Butter.—The average com: 
position of a large number of samples of but- 
ter analyzed at. the Minnesota experiment 
station was, water 12 %, fat 85 %, ash and 
salt 2} %, casein and milk sugar ? %. 











A New Possibility in the Fruit Market. 





The demand this season for certain kinds 
of fruits may be greatly helped through 
the curtailment of offerings of bananas. 
This tropical fruit long since took its place 
as a staple in every market of the coun- 
try, big and little, and is a sharp competitor 
for the favor of customers. Just now a ques- 
tion which 18 agitating the fruit trade is the 
extent of interference with the importation of 
pananas from Central America by reason of 
the war with Spain. Our annual imports of 
bananas are $4,000,090 to $5,000,000. These are 
received chiefly at New Orleans, New York, 
Boston, Mohile, and Philadelphia in about 
the order named. If there is any serious cur- 
tailment of imports, the markets for home 
grown products, such as oranges, dried fruits, 
strawberries, etc, should be helped. Restrict- 
ed offerings of bananas must mean a better 
demand for other fruits. 

No appreciable influence is observable up to 
the present time, the markets being well sup- 
plied with bananas, whatever may be the 
possibilities of the future. Cuba has not fur- 
nished much of this fruit fer a long time. Ja- 
maica, Which is a very heavy shipper, espe- 
cially to Boston, utilizes English ships almost 
exclusively. Enormous numbers of bananas 
come from Central America to the Gulf and 
middle Atlantic ports. Extensive importers 
have expressed fears that the business may be 
jnterrupted, in which event the fruit availa- 
ble will be greatly reduced in supply and 
command greatly advanced prices. Yet the 
opinion is quite general that ships carrying a 
neutral fag may be readily employed in the 
business, enabling American importers to se- 
cure nearly or quite normal supplies. Total 
imports of bananas last year represented a 
value of $4,086,000. Owing to the general 
cheapening of this fruit, the tonnage increases 
even with smaller showing in the aggregate 
values; imports in ’96 were $4,503,000 and in 
93 $5,361,000. 





How to Produce Good Vegetables, 
Cc. L. ALLEN. 





The secret of success in growing good veg- 
etables is good culture. All, or nearly all, de- 
pends upon this, but, strange as it may seem, 
failure of crop, or lack of guality,is almost in- 
variably attributed to some other cause, usu- 
ally to the seedsman. One’man will takea 
given variety and produce from ita crop ab- 
solutely perfect in every respect; another will 
take seed from the same package and not pro- 
duce a plant worthy the name, while both are 
grown in close proximity and under the same 
climatic conditions and on svil of the same 
general character. 

The first and all important step is putting 
the soilin proper condition before the seed 
is planted,and the next is to see that the seed 
is properly sown, or the plants are properly 
set. Let us take up the cauliflower as an ex- 
ample. This ‘Vegetable, which is generally 
considered very difficult to produce, can be 
grown as easily and as profitably as any oth- 
er, and under as many different conditions of 
soil and climate. The soil should be worked 
as deey) as possible. If it is twelve inches 
deep work to its full depth, and let it be as 
rich at the bottom as on the surface. The 
manure, which should be largely from the 
stable,should be thoroughly incorporated, and 
the soil made as fine as it is possible to make 
it with the plow and the harrow, and this 
when it is neither too wet nor too dry. The 
toocommon practice of plowing one day, 
harrowing the next and putting in the piants 
on the third is about as bad as it is possiple 
to work the soil. The correct method is to 
work it until it is as fine as it is possible to 
make it, then set the plants,after which never 
let the plow touch it and the cultivator should 
only disturb the surface, but as often as nec- 
essary, which is after every shower, in order 
to have the surface fine and loose to prevent 
®8vaporation. 

Of no less importance is the condition of 
the soil of the seed bed, which should be light, 
fine and fibrous, but not particularly rich. 
Sow the seed thinly and cover but lightly, 
Oue-eighth of an inch being sufficient; sow 
when the soil is dry, press it firmly over the 
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seed, then water througha fine rose, shade 
from the midday sun and leave the bed un- 
covered at all other times. Assoon as the seed 
is fairly up and the seed leaves are full size, 
prick outintoa bed preparedin the same 
way, setting the plants three-fourths of an 
inch apart each way, again water and shade 
from the midday sun. When the plants are 
one inch high, prick them out again, this 
time setting an inch apart each way, then 
grow on until they are ready for the field or 
garden. The plants will then have formed a 
solid mass of roots and they can be transfer- 
red to the place where they are to grow, and 
if properly set they will not be checked in 
growth a particle. This is all the secret there 
is in growing cauliflowers, and what is true 
with cauliflowers is equally as important with 
cabbages and with all other vegetables that 
are transplanted. 

Although this method may be considered 
an innovation on the old custom, it is the 
only way to insure success. <As to its being 
practical, I may state that I know of one 
farmer who annually grows 60 acres of cauli- 
flower, about 20 of cabbage and the same of 
tomatoes, and every plant is grown and set 
in this manner. This farmer could not be in- 
duced to grow in any other manner for the 
reason that he is always successful, and gets 
his 60 acres of cauliflower all marketed in the 
early summer months, when the great body 
of cauliflower growers do not attempt a sum- 
mer crop, because of its uncertainty,when, in 
reality, there is no uncertainty inthe matter 
if the successful man’s methods are adopted. 
This method makes it possible to get 1100 
heads of Wakefield cabbage and 800 bushels of 
tomatoes from each acre planted. 


Nitrogen from the Air is now got artifi- 
cially in the form of sulphate of ammonia bya 
new chemical process at a cost of $20 a ton, 
besides a by-product that will revolutionize gas 
manufacture. These are remarkable claims, 
and if half of them are true, the cost of nitro- 
gen for fertilizing will be universally reduced. 
But we await the practical demonstration of 
these claims before accepting them. 








Siloing Potatoes.—In France potatoes were 
buried in the interior of a crimson clover 
silo. The heat caused by fermentation cook- 
ed them and they came outin a much more 
digestible condition than when they went in. 
In another test the potatoes were surrounded 
by the whole corn plant and upon opening, 
both corn and potatoes were found in good 
condition. The cooking was less advanced 
than in the clover silo. 





Shading Newly Set Plants.—Set the plants 
in the evening and the next morning get a lot 
of small twigs that are covered with leaves 
and stick them in on the sunny side quite 
close, letting them remain several days, until 
the young plants have a good start. When 
taking out, be careful not to disturb the roots 
of the plant.—[L. O. Follo. 





Paris Green for Potatoes, Profitable.—In 
some Arkansas experiments it was demon- 
strated that by applying $2 worth of paris 
green per acre, there was an increase of 11 bu 
in yield, or 135 %. 


To Control Chrysanthemum Insects spray 
with bordeaux mixture, beginning early in 
the summer before the pest appears. 
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Practical Management of Hogs. 
A. D. MANWELL, IOWA. 





My favorite breed is the Poland-China. 
These hogs are unexcelled as feeders, conse- 
quently are ready for marketing at any time 
the owner wishes to dispose of them, provid- 
ed of course they have the proper food and 
care. I use nothing in my herd but full- 
blooded animals. The best I can’get or am 
able to buy is none too good. The sows are 
prolific and excellent methers and I believe 
are as well adapted to the making of lard, ba- 
con or hams as any of the other breeds. 

The lard hog is the product of cheap feed, 
the bacon or lean hog of high-priced feed. 
To-day our markets pay more for the finished 
than the unfinished article. Corn at 15 to 20 
per bu means finished pork, at 40 to 50c un- 
finished. We have too much corn for our 
hogs. Give us better prices for our farm prod- 
ucts and the much-talked-of bacon hog, that 
at present does not bring as much as the 
heavy hog, will be forthcoming. 

My experience with hog cholera is quite 
limited. Only twice have I had any swine 
disease on my farm. In the first instance 
fully one-half of the herd died. This no 
doubt was the genuine hog cholera. Medi- 
cines were of no avail. In the second case 
the disease took on the form of swine fever. 
The loss was not so great, as only a few died. 
The slight fatality no doubt was due to the 
healthy condition of the animals at the time 
they were attacked. Preventives were fed 
and sanitary measures observed. 1 have no 
faith in any remedy used as a certain preven- 
tive or cure-all, but there is no doubt that my 
loss was much less on account of remedies 
used. Inbreeding, overfeeding and filthy 
quarters are sources of disease. 

The pig should be given feeds that will de- 
velop as large a frame as possible until he is 
six months vld and then fed to attain the 
weight that will bring his owner the greatest 
returns. My experience has been that the 
pig farrowed in March or April should be 
marketed by January 1, or at from nine to 10 
mouths old. Fall pigs as arule do not reach 
as great a weight as spring at the same age, 
and can often be summered on grass and fed 
out the next fail at 12 and 15 months old at 
a profit. 

‘The feeds used for growing pigs are plenty of 
grass, clover preferred, barley, corn and oats 
of equal quantities, ground and soaked 24 
hours before using. For slops, bran, shorts 
and middlings with a little oilmeal constitute 
the mixture that has proven the most satis- 
factory for either growing pigs or fattening 
hogs. 

Shelter is as necessary as feed. Ours is 
made after the ordinary plan used by the up- 
to-date farmer and breeder. Itis built with 
alley in center, feed room on north of alley, 
feeding room on east end, sleeping pen on 
south of alley. A plank floor is used through- 
out and the sleeping room is bedded with fresh 
straw as often as it becomes necessary to 
keep them clean and comfortable. 





Hand-Reared Calves. 


NELLIE HAWKS, - 





Successful to a marked degree in all my 
ventures in calf rearing, I would suggest that 
all calves be hand-fed from the very start. 
One reason is, the necessity of weaning calf 
and mother from each other is thus avoided. 
This has been made one of the cruelest of 
farm practices: No calf need runa day with 
its mother or ever be allowed to suck. It can 
be tied beside the cow at night and kept with- 
in sight and sound of her through the day. 
Thus treated both calf and mother become 
weaned in a little time. In avery short time 
the calf may be turned into the pasture or lot 
with its mother and the other cows without 
giving any trouble avout suckiug. 

My best cows, Jerseys and common stock, 
have developed from hand-fed calves. They 
were regulariy given milk that was sweet and 
warm. A calf that is allowed to become hun- 
gry and thirsty, and then allowed to gorge, 
becomes ‘‘podded’’ and ill-shaped. Three 
times a day is not too often to give milk to a 
calf under three months of age. Scalded 
chop-feed, a reasonable quantity in each feed 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 





of milk, is desirable. The making or ruining 
of a cow lies largely in the hands of her own- 
er. Blood and breeding are the main factors, 
to be sure, but the best of thoroughbred 
blood, and the most careful breeding of her 
ancestors,may become of nv avail, if that calf 
be left to come up, instead of being rightly 
brought up. 

It is unwise to give much corn as soon as 
she will eat it. Oats ground or whole are al- 
ways good for her. Eggs if cheap and plenty 
may be very advantageously added to the milk 
once in a while. She responds by showing 
you a glossy coat and a general air of thrifti- 
ness. And of late, I have used blood-meal, 
a teaspoonful at first and but once a dayina 
feed of milk. This amount can be increased 
to twice and three times that amount, but 
give only oncea day. Practical experience 
of years proves to me that hand-reared calves 
are the best and much the cheapest. They 
must first be fed a proportion of new milk 
and later on sweet skimmilk, and a generous 
quantity of bone and muscle producing foods. 





Dairying Need Not Be Drudgery. 


Cc. L. SMITH. 





I do not believe it necessary in a butter 
dairy for the farmer to get up at \four o’clock 
in the morning to care for his cows. Let the 
time be six, seven or eight, but be sure that it 
is the same time every day. If the usual time 
for milking in the evening is six, let it be six 
every evening, not five one day and seven or 
eight the next. The milker’s hands and cloth- 
ing must be scrupulously clean, the finger nails 
short and smooth. Water regularly and if pos- 
sible have the water under cover in cold 
weather. The cow that shivers for hours to- 
gether in a barnyard after swallowing a drink 
of ice water is burning a great deal of butter 
fat to get warm again. 

Feed regularly all the cows will eat up 
clean. After the food of support, there is 
profit in every pound of feed the cow can di- 
gest and assimilate. Change of food and vari- 
ety will usually be advantageous but do not 
change too suddenly. Roots are good but they 
should be fed with great care to dairy cows. 
Rutabagas and cabbage must be given imme- 
diately after milking. If possible have a shel- 
tered yard, where the cows may get the air 
and sunshine on fair days, but never turn them 
out into a storm. There are enough pleasant 
days in winter to give them all the exercise 
and air needed. Keep salt where they can get 
all they want every day and they will not eat 
too much. Be careful and do not frighten the 
cow. The milker whois most kind and gen- 
tle will get richer milk and more of it than 
ene who is rough and noisy. Milk as quick- 
iy as possible and be careful to milk the cow 
dry. As soon as the milk is drawn, remove 
from the stable at once. Much good milk is 
spoiled after it !eaves the stable, but as a rule, 
the man who stabies and cares for his cows as 
he should, wears clean clothes, and milks with 
clean hands intoaciean pail, will see that the 
after care of the milk is all that it should be. 

Cows Which Give Rich Milk.—The dairy 
herd owned by G. F. Kimball of North Ha- 








verhill, New Hampshire, is quite a remarkable 
one. It consists of 19 cows, pure bred and 
grade Jerseys. Six of them are heifers with 
their first calves. Two were fresh in Apri], 
97, four in July and the remaining 13 in Ay. 
gust, September and October. The milk ig 
sold tothe North Haverhill creamery. The 
statement from this creamery for December, 
1897, and the first three months of this year jg 
given below and shows that Mr Kimball has 
valuable cows. Not only do they give a large 
quantity of milk, but it is exceptionally rich, 
For the four months the 19 cows gave 12,214 
lbs of milk each month, an average of 643 lbs 
each or over 214 lbs duily. The milk tested 
during the entire time 54 %. 





Dec Jan Feb Mch Ay 
Lbs of milk, 12,473 12,791 11,304 12,287 12,214 
‘est, 5.3% 5.3% 5.4% 5.9 5.5% 
Lbs of butter, 661 678 610% 725 668.6 
Price per lb, 22¢ 2lc 2c 19%e 66 
Val p month, $145.42 $142.38 $122.10 $14l.37 8137.8 
Stomach Worms in Sheep.—This pest lives 
in the fourth stomach of sheep and goats. So 


numerous are these threadlike parasites that 
they frequently make up the greater portion 
of the contents of the fourth stomach. Fre. 
quently the loss from the worm is very great. 
Lambs cease to thrive and before the owner ig 
aware of it begin to die. They lose their appe- 
tite, droop or mope about and become rap- 
idly emaciated. Treatment which has proven 
most successful consists of making an emul- 
sion of one part turpentine to 16 parts milk 
and giving one to four ounces to each animal, 
according to the age. If one dose not 
enough, repeat in three or four days. In 
dealing with a flock where stomach worm is 
suspected, treat the entire flock in July and 
repeat a month later if necessary. A conven- 
ient method of administering the medicine is 
to stand the sheep upon the hind legs and 
pour the emulsion slowly into the mouth from 
a smali bottle. 
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I have no language to express my high ap- 
preciation of your American Agriculturist 
year book and almanac, because of the vast 
umount of very valuable information con- 
tained therein. The facts it gives about ex- 
travagances in government expenditures and 
state extravagance should be heeded by every 
taxpayer and official.—[{T. J. Tilson, Merit, 
Texas. 

GH We wish every one who has received 
our year book and almanac would write us 
their opinion of it, after a thorough reading. 
Specify what parts you like best. 





Free Package of Butter Color.—To all read- 
ers of American Agriculturist who have not 
used it, the Wells, Richardson & Co of Bur- 
lington, Vt, will send a package of their im- 
proved butter color free of charge provided the 


writer will state that ne was asked to do so 
by this paper and gives the number of pounds 
made daily. At all leading butter exhibitions 
the prize winning tubs have almostinvariably 
been colored with this firm’s At 


roduct. 
the recent Topeka bustermakers” convention, 
465 exhibitors (including the prize winners) 
out of 494 used this coloring matter. Why is 
it so popular? It gives the exact tint of June 
butter, 1s free trom all impurities and is made 
from perfectly wholesome material. 


Greater New York’s Milk Receipts. 


This table shows the number of 40-quart cans of milk, including cream and 
condensed milk, carried by the different railroads into the markets of Greater 


New York in the calendar years, 


column shows the increase or decrease 1n the traffic of 1895 
second column sbows the distance milk was hauled in 1897. 
The changing conditions in the milk supply of New 


graded as to distance. 
York are pointed out in the table beiow. 


as returned to the Milk Reporter. 


The first 
over 1886, and the 
The freight rate is 


The figures for 1897 skow that the 


change since ’95 is quite as marked on some routes as between ’86 and ’95. 








;\Changes in 


Fyt, rate ’97 









: P a ile , Cans 40 g 3 he 2 

Railroad and milk route 95 compar- Reet per can of sage . _ 2s sted hauled 
‘ ed to *s6 | " 40 quarts 1895 1896 1897 

Rad cc tac caduennilégcoceasel Tne 6%| 40 to 250) 23-26-29-32 | 1,534,866] 1.538,670| 1,585,843 
BERRIOOD bo ncc's ccs vicccccss scovcs |Dec. 5%) 20 * 125 30 880,635) 841,539; 767,228 
Ontario TTT eTT TTT TTT TTT TT Ine. 141 %p| 40 * 350) 26-29-32 | 1,270,937; 1,430,459) 1.423,130 
Susquehanna .........0++--+- Ine. 44%) 40 ** 100 23-26-29 685,209 657,230) 690,231 
Northern. phnk Scab beaks iva team 52%) 15 * 40 25 222,670 106,405 115,461 
= weg ene ere ae 8% 23-26-23-32 472,598 622 818) 698,128 
New Haven °c | 30 * 166 28 | 286.491 430,830 481,081 
EN er be 2%| 30 * 400] 23-28-29-32 | 1,897,135! 1,963,038 1,960.617 
Tr Dee 68%) 15“ 35) 26 50.380 38,040 30.395 
N.@ Comtral. «...< «ss... Dee 497; 20 ** 60! 28 85,079} 94,670 114,110 
2! aaa eee Inc 35%| 15 * 49 5) O50 864 241.650' 262.791 
PIN 6 ct ax dave tad baee oe eens Ine 193%} 32 | 72,726) 210.667 279,428 
SOE SUENOOD on 66: cncetccveces Dex FO%| 20 * 100 217,450} 219,600) 219.000 
Total.. SPR Pe rrr ey -++e Tne. 47% 15 * 400 8,027,040! 8,295,616) 8,628.043 

















Note and Comment. 


The Government Crop Report for May places 
the average conditien of winter wheat 86.5, 
against 80.2 on May 1 last year. American 
Agriculturist’s ‘eport, published last week, 
makes the condition 87.8. Inthe nine states 
with one million acres or upward in this prod- 
uct, the government averages are as follows: 
Kan, 105; Pa, 96; Mich and Tenn, each 95; Mo, 
98; Ind,87; Ill, 86; O, 82; and Cal 26. Corres- 
pondents agree in reporting the crop of Cal to 
be one of the smallest ever raised in the state. 
On the other hand,the crop of Kan bids fair to 
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be the largest in its history. The average con- 
dition ot winter rye is 94.5,as compared with 
88.0'on May loflast year. The averages in the 
states of principal production are as follows: 
Kan, 99; Pa, 97; N ¥ and Mich, each 96; N J, 
95; Iil, 89. With few exceptions the reports 
on the condition of winter rye are exceeding- 
ly favurable. 

Plant Lice Prevalent.—The wet weather is 
favorable to plant lice and the various kinds 
of aphis are already reported tu be very prev- 
alent on fruit trees,small fruits and hop vines. 
Spraying with kerosene emulsion is the most 
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effective method of destroying these pests. 
Apply whenever the lice begin to appear. The 
emulsion is made as follows: Dissolve 4 |b of 
soap in a gallon of boiling soft water. - Re- 
move from the stove and while still-hot, add 
two gallons of kerosene. Agitate violently 
by driving through a force pump back into 
the vessel. For lice, use one part of this 
emulsion to 15 to 20 parts ot water; for scale 
insect, dilute with 8 to 10 parts of water. 








Sheep’s Milk.—With the advance of the lac- 
tation period,the specific gravity of solids, fats 
and protein shows an increase in the milk of 
sheep while the milk sugar decreases. 
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A Revolution in Rural Education, 





An entirely new scheme for the administra- 
tion of education is to be put before the next 
Connecticut legislature as a substitute for the 
present system. At present the school dis- 
trict is generally the unit of school manage- 
ment, though not of taxation, in Connecticut, 
as it still is in some of our middle states, 
and there are several such districts in almost 
every city and town. It is needless to say 
that the district method is wrong in principle, 
indefensible in practice, wasteful of both 
money and brain, unsatisfactory in results 
and in every way bebind the times. 

The new idea is that a state board of educa- 
tion take charge of all the schools, to be com- 
posed of a state superintendent and eight 
county superintendents, together with eight 
other persons. Members of the board are to 
hold oftice for eight years, and as the super- 
intendents would have.a controlling voice, 
this scheme would take the schools absolute- 
ly out of the hands of the people. This alone 
is sufficieut to condemnit. The ablest educa- 
tors realize fully the evils that might result 
were the people deprived of direct power over 
public education. Superintendents and 
teachers too often regard the public school as 
a vast machine, at one end taking in children 
who naturally are different from each other, 
and at the other end discharging pupils as 
nearly alike as the machine can make them. 
The care is too often for the machine, rather 
than to develop the individuality inherent in 
brain and body during the nascent period. 
This sensitiveness for the machine rather than 
for its product increases the further the man- 
agement is removed from the people. 

Yet because superintendents and teachers 
are thus hampered by their machinery, the 
great majority of them are faithfully trying to 
make the schools better. We would nut un- 
derrate their efforts. We are free to say, also, 
that the best teachers are giving so much 
more attention to the children’s educational 
welfare than do parents, that they are usually 
way ahead of the public idea of what is best 
in school methods and management. Super- 
intendents and teachers of this class recog- 
nize, with us,the vital necessity of the closest 
possible union of the public with the schools. 
The inefficient teacher is the one who is satis- 
fied with no progress, who works upon the 
prejudices of parents to oppose improvements. 


EDITORIAL 


American Agriculturist also condemns the 
above proposition because it aims at magnify- 
ing the high school and technical institutes at 
the expense of the common schools. Now the 
high school is a very good thing in its place, 
but it reaches only about 10 per cent * of the 
children who attend school. The great wrong 
is that the educational system is largely de- 
signed to fit 10 per cent of our youth for high 
school and college, whereas the main object 
should be to educate the 90 per cent for real 
life. 

The people, and especially our raral popu- 
lation, are beginning to grasp this fact. As 
soou as 1t is fully realized, they will vie with 
each other in abolishing the schvol district, 
and in substituting for it the town system of 
management. This will enable schools to be 
consolidated and so improved as to give far 
better results at the same expense. But tax- 
payers will also be willing to contribute a 
larger sum for school purposes, when they see 
rational methods of education producing re- 
sults that win their enthusiastic approval. 
In this way the people will keep a direct hold 
upon the schools, which is essential to their 
vital interest in education. In the absence 
of both of these essentials, dry rot will infect 
the schools, however capable the pedagogs who 
would like to control them. 

Previous efforts have failed to thus substi- 
tute township administration for the out-of- 
date district school system because its advo- 
cates did not really try to convince the people 
of the wisdom of this reform. They seemed 
more anxious to control school patronage 
than to improve methods ofinstruction. They 
seemed bent on driving the common school 
into the system that aims at ‘‘ polishing off’’ 
the few in high school or college, instead of 
educating the many for the battle of life. 
Naturally and justly, the plain people resent 
this as an assumption of superiority foreign 
to our institutions. This feeling is at the root 
of the rural opposition to certain school re- 
forms that otherwise would meet with hearty 


approval. 
The kindergarten, the primary school and 
the grammar grades’ constitute all the 


‘“schooling’’ that the great majority of our 
people receive. In the country, the kinder- 
garten is as yet almost unknown, while of ne- 
cessity the primary and grammar grades are 
too often jumbled together. Because these 
‘*common’’ schools are the training institutes 
for the masses, they should furnish the ‘‘nat- 
ural education’’ that teaches how to use hand, 
eye and brain in the work and pleasures of ey- 
eryday life. The common school should also 
teach the rudiments of science, practice and art 
involved in agriculture, manufacture and com- 
merce. These essentials must be brought 
down to the masses in a practical way, not 
confined to the few who reach the high school. 
Let the high school also be broadened, to 
give really advanced instruction and practive 
in the sciences and in industrial arts as well 
as in the classics. 

All this would not ‘‘lower the standard’’ of 
education. It would substitute the true stand- 
ard for the present false one, and would vast- 
ly elevate the education of the million, while 
aiso improving the opportunities of the few 
who seek the highest development. We say 
development, for real education consists of so 
developing and training mind and body that 
the whole organism may te pleasurably and 

*Only about 5 % of all the pupils enrolled in 
the states best equipped educationally attend 
the high school. But it is customary to reck- 
on the school life of eavn pupil at 13 years, or 
from 5 to 18, the latter being the average age 
of high school graduates. ‘‘If the total en- 
rollment of pupils is divided by 13, and the 
quotient is multiplied by 4 (the length in 
years of the usual high school course), we shall 
get the number of pupils that would be found 
in the high school, provided that every one 
whu had eutered the primary school had con- 
tinued on to the end, the classes always re- 
maining the same in number.’’ Upon this 
basis, the proportion catered to by the high 
school is not 5 but 16% of the total enrollment 
of pupils. This figure is doubtless above the 
actual facts, but it may be true that twice the 
simple proportion, or say 10 %, represents the 
percentage of children who attend the high 
schools, as an average of the more intelligent 
states. 





profitably employed in actual life. It is yo 
education to cram the head with abstrac 5 factg 
and second-hand rules of doubtful utility. 

The great common peowle—using the term jp 
the sense that Lincoln expressed—are about 
to demand these natural methods in the com. 
mon schools. Farmers rightly feel that their 
children are entitled to just as good schooling 
as anybody else’s. By the instruction sug. 
gested, the rural school will be even better 
than the city school, because of its better en. 
vironment for educational work. Let educa. 
tors co-operate in a grand effort to thus im. 
prove methods of instruction in the common 
schools and they wil be surprised at the read. 
iness with which even the most conservative 
rural community will adopt the township ad. 
ministration that is essential to the most eco. 
nomical management of practical methods in 
education. The wealthy sections of the state 
must also be willing to contribute fairly to. 
ward the support of good schools in the poorer 
regions. Whenthese things are accomplished, 
sensible reforms in school superintendence 
will come about naturally, either through a 
union of several townships or by means of a 
county superintendent with enough assistants 
to do the work properly. 

A mistaken conception of the _ so-called 
‘‘higher education’’ is also a vause of present 


difficulties. Many people still consider that 
education and culture consist of a high school 
or university training in the classics, rather 
than in the natural scignces and manual 
training and art education that fit the 
individual for citizenship. We must have 
an eduvational revolution that will correct 


this error, and that wiil furnish the zreat 
mass, the 90 per cent, with a training 
that shali enable them to make a living, 
to be good parents, good citizens, good chris- 
tians, capable also of enjoying and applying 
ths beauties of nature and art among which 
their life is spent. 

The farm is the place to rear children who 
shall grow into strong men and women. The 
farmer’s children are entitlea to all the edu. 
cational advantages offered tu city children, 
that they may be as vigorous mentally and in- 
dustrially as they are physically. The whole 
state, the whole nation, is vitally concerned, 
for its future depends mainly upon the right 
development of successive generations on the 
farms. Cities die unless fed by fresh blood 
from the country; industry and art fail of 
their best unless this strong blood is trained 
to put into effect its marvelous powers of 
hand, eye and mind. Proper education will 
help to attract families to the farm, thus im- 
proving the social features of rural life and ar- 
resting the flow of population city-ward that 
is hecoming so grave a problem. 

All these facts, practical and esthetic, are 
now being forced upon the attention of the 
farmer and other rural dwellers. Our coun- 
try people are about to inaugurate an educa- 
tional revival that will be persisted in until 
they get the best. This movement will suc- 
ceed because it is coming up from the people, 
instead of being carried down to them. The 
masses are right—the plain people are bound 
to win. On with the good cause! 

ee 

Every cow-owner and stockman will appre- 
ciate our review of the tuberculosis fiasco, in 
this issue. Besides a direct cost of $750,000, 
the indirect loss to farmers has been great by 
the needless breaking up of herds. The ex- 
hibit herein spikes the last gun of the extre- 
mists whose radicalism has done untold dam- 
age to agriculture in general and to the vet- 
erinary profession in particular. The outcome 
of all the years of experience and expense silll- 
ply confirms the attitude taken by American 
Agriculturist at the start, but fo. which this 
colossal mistake in dealing with bovine con- 
sumption might have become general through- 
out the country. Four and five years ago we 
stood alone among the agricultural press in 
showing why our position against the tuber- 
culosis scare was right. But it is good to have 
our judgment thus vindicated by science and 
practice at home and abroad. 





Fancy Prices for Land.—The vineyards in 
the Canary islands, producing red wines, are 
worth $750 to 1000 per acre. 











Spring Treatment of Bees. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN. 





My new last year’s swarm in a modern hive 
. in an unused 


went into winter quarters | } 
building with the chaff cushions in place. 
Every thaw the frost would melt and run 


down. Before the April freeze I put the hive 
on the stand, took out the cushions and put 
in the frames. When I examined the hivea 
little later IL found the bees all gone. The 
interior of the hive was badly molded. ia 
spots. Why did the bees die or leave and 
how should they have been managed?—([L. 
A. H. 

Until one thinks of it carefully, it will seer 
strange that the putting of acolony in some 
building is the worst possible place in which 
to winter the bees. The reason is that the 
bees are continually in the shade. In such a 
place they derive no benefit whatever from 
the heat of the sun’s rays. Out in the open 
air they may have to brave the piercing 
winds, but the sunshine, even if it is winter 
sunshine, perceptibly warms up the hive and 
drives out the frost, and, more important 
than all, allows the bees to move about a 
little; that is, allows the cluster to move over 
a little upon combs containing honey. In an 
empty building there is no respite from the 
cold. It is continual. The inside of an 
empty unused or unheated building is not 
much, if any, warmer than the open air. The 
only advantage is that it protects from the 
wind. If bees can be in the open air, where 
they can have the advantage of the sunshine, 
and at the same time the wind is kept off by 
a hedge of evergreens, a high fence, or build- 
ings, they arein the best possible position 
for winter in the open air. 

Bees in the cellar are deprived of the 
warmth of the sun, but they receive the bene- 
fit of the warmth of the earth. The tempera- 
ture in a good cellar never goes below freez- 
ing. For this reason the bees ina cellar can 
endure a longer period of confinement than 
in any other method of wintering. The bees 
taken from the building and put upon the 
summer stand probably died because their vi- 
tality had become so exhausted during the 
winter that they were unable to longer stand 
the strain, even if placed under more favora- 
ble conditions. They would have died just 
the same, and probably sooner, if left in the 
building. 

As a rule it is not wellto hive swarms on 
old combs in which the bees bave died the 
preceding winter, particularly if the combs 
are dirty, moldy or ill-smelling. The trouble 
is that the hees are disgusted with these dirty 
combs, and swarm out and leave. Better 
wait until the bees have been in their new 
home two or three days, and then give them 
one or two combs at atime. They will then 
have the courage to go at them and clean them 
up. If any of the combs are clean and dry 
and sweet, it will be all right to give them to 
the swarm when it is first hived. 

scien intpaaanaias 


Does Shipping Injure Eggs? 





The motion of the cars injures eggs in 
shipments from a long distance, especially 
from the south.—[F. A. R., Buffalo, N Y. 

In the early spring it would not; later in 
the summer when the egg becomes weaker, 
too much shaking will interfere with its con- 
dition very materially and make it absolutely 
unfit for storage.—[{F. W. B. Co, St Louis, 
Mo. - 

If in patent cases, it does not.—[B. A. & 
Co, New Orleans, La. 

If strictly fresh, no. If beginning to be off 
quality when started, I think the jar would 
affect them.—[P. E. R., Boston, Mass. 

Such is not our experience.—[J. P. W., 
Phila, Pa. . 

For setting, ; for consumption, no.—[W. 
sack er ' 

Where eggs are shipped a long distance, the 
continued motion in transit has more or less 
injurious effect upon the egg, so that it is 
liable to shake on arrival at market.—[W. H. 
R., Boston, Mass. 


sentaseegialiiiincsaitns 

Eggs in Waterglass.—The advantage of wa- 
terglass over the lime mixtures commonly 
used is that the waterglass imparts no un- 
pleasaut or stale flavor to the eggs. The fol- 
lowing instructions are given in reply to in- 


BEES AND POULTRY 


quiries how to make the waterglass solution. 
Boil 10 gals of water. to sterilize it,let it cool in 
covered vessel and add 1 gal best waterglass, 
which is known to druggists as soluble sili- 
cate of soda. Mix well and pour into the ves- 
sel upon the eggs. If the eggs used were per- 
fectly fresh they have been known to keep in 
good condition for nine months or more. When 
the eggs are boiled for use they must be 
pricked with a pin to prevent the shell from 
cracking. 


Turkey Broilers.—There has been quite a 
demand for young turkeys to broil during the 
early and late summer for several years past, 
and the demand seems to be increasing. We 
should think a good weight at thiee months 


of age would be three to four pounds each,and, 


this is the weight desired for broilers. 


(W. H. R., Boston, Mass. 





Picking Geese Successfully. — The feath- 
ers should be plucked when there is no blood 
in the ends of the quill; this can be readily 
ascertained, as they will then leave the flesh 
without hard pulling. A goose will average 
about one pound of feathers a year.—[G. E. 
Howard. 





New Treatment for Lice.—Two hens, badly 
infested, were dipped in a bath of boiled elder 
flowers, twigs and leaves, the elder concoc- 
tion being mixed with some soft soap. In 
both instances all the lice were killed and 
the plumage in nowise damuged. 





Flant Some Pépcorn.—Do not neglect to 
plant a small patch of popcorn. It will give 
the children much pleasure during the long 
winter evenings. It can also be made a 
source of income in a small way if desired, as 
a local market for it can usually be found in 
near-by villages and towns. Even many of the 
neighbors who have neglected to plant pop- 
corn are often willing to pay handsomely for 
a small lot, especially just before Christmas. 
The cultivation is mainly the same as for 
sweet corn, but it can be planted more closely 
because of its small stalk. Three or at most 
four stalks to each hill are sufficient. The 
white variety is to be preferred, as it looks a 
good deal nicer when popped and generally 
finds a more ready market. Popcorn should 
be at least two years old to give the best satis- 
faction. Butit must be kept in a perfectly 
dry place.—[Lewis O. Follo. 





Rape for Hogs.—The Wisconsin station re- 
ports that feeding rape to pigs has always 
been satisfactory. Itis sometimes necessary 
to restrict other feed until the pigs have be- 
come accustomed to the taste. It promises to 
be as valuable for swine as for sheep. 


Heat.—L. G. K. (N Y) wants to know what 
to do for a mare which is constantly in heat. 
This seems to be a natural condition of some 
mares, and if such is the case medicine would 
be of no use. Try giving her 1 oz bromide of 
potassium at a dose twice a day fora week, 
and if it has the desired effect, continme it for 
a week, then skip until she shows signs of it, 
and give the medicine again and so on. 
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Experience 


And Not 


Experiments 


Should be your guide in buying medicine. Let 
others experiment; you should be guided by 
experience. Experiments are uncertain in 
result; experience is sure. Experiments may 
do you harm; experience proves that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla will do you wonderful good. You 
may rely upon the experience of those who 
have been cured by this medicine. Thousands 
gladly tell you what Hood’s has done for them. 
They want you to know and they urge you to 
try it. That is what is meant by the vast 
number of testimonials written in behalf of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. They give the results of 
experience and prove beyond question the 
actual and unequalled merit of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Judged by the results of experience, 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


s 
parilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 


Sold by all 
druggists. $1; six for $5. Get only Hood’s. 
’ ° are gentle, mild, effective. 
Hood Ss Pills All druggists, 25c. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands, 
LYON& HEALY, 16 Adams St.,Chicago 


New York State 
Veterinary College. 


Established at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
by Chapter 153, Laws of 1894, : 

The best equipment for scientific and practical in- 
struction forundergraduates and postgraduates, Most 
varied practice for students in the free clinics. Regu- 
lar graded course, three years of nine months each. 
Highest requirements for matriculationand graduation, 
Entrance by Regents’ “Veterinary Student Certifi- 
cate,”’ or by examination Sept. 13, 1898, Instruction 
begins Sept. 22, 1898. 

Tuition free to New York State students. 

For extended announcement address 


Professor JAMES LAW, F.R.C.V.S., Director. 




















)> WOULD YOU DO 


if a man offered you an 
outfit——clothes, shoes 
Gand hat—for 99 cts. ? 
You would look them 
over carefully, that’s 
what we want you to 
do with cheap fences. 


LAMB WIRE FFNCE CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 















For answer, we refer you to the users of 


THE 'MPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR. 


Their universal testimony is that it is unequaled, 
and that they would use no other. 


Would Not Use Other Makes. 


rator for one year. 
guaranteed. 


BURLINGAME, KANSAS, March 2, 1898. 
I have been using the No. 3 Improved U. 8. Sepa- 


It runs easy, and separates as 


Iwould not use the other makes of 


separators with exposed gearing—I think too much 
of my family; also, they run hard and are more 


difficult to clean. 
excels all other makes. 


In my opinion the improved U. 8. 
J. E. GEORGE. 
Prop. Burlingame Jersey Dairy Herd, 


Write for Illustrated Catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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PATRONS OF HOSBANDRY. 


NEW YORK. 
Onondaga County a Grange Stronghold. 


Grange vurganizations are well distributed 
throughout the county of Onondaya, only 
three of the 19 towns, Dewitt, Fabius and 
Pompey, being unorganized. One town, 
Onondaga, has four subordinate granges in 
its borders besides a considerable mem ber- 
ship in two other adjoining granges. One of 
the four, Excelsior ot Navarino, is the oldest 
yrange having an unbroken existence in the 
county. The Jargest grange in the county is 
Geddes, with a round 100 Patrons. Next is 
Skaneateles with 80, Fayetteville, North Man- 
linus, Lysander, Elbridge, Onondaga, Hall, 
Excelsior, West Onondaga, Shepard Settle- 
ment and Lamsons, each with upward of 50 
Patrons and most of them are making steady 
growth. These likewise are most aggressive. 
The youngest grange in the county, South 
Onondaga, is in a most important section of 
country and is showing life and spirit. Itis 
already becoming a power in its region. 
About five of the remaining granges are hold- 
ing their own or making slight progress and 
four or five others are weakening or have 
ceased to actively exist. In many sections that 
most sorely need the work of the grange for so- 
cial and intellectual stimulation, the order 
either has not been planted or has gone into 
decay. Six of the granges meet in balls of 
their own or in partnership with other or- 
ganizations and several others have the use of 
public meeting places for special occasions. 
It is generally believed that the house-to-house 
meetings are most conducive to successful 
work and social pleasure. Fora number of 
years a corps of lecturers drawn from the 
rauks bave visited the granges as called up- 
on during the year, the slight expenses of 
these lectures being met by the Pomona treas- 
ury. In most instances the lectures have 
been open to the public. While this feature of 
work may not have resulted directly in great 
enlargement of strength numerically, it has, 
in conjunction with other service rendered to 
the communities, given the order prestige 
among the people. Only a few maintain li- 
braries or a reading course. Politically, the 
order has effected some creditable results in 
the way of legislation, but in later times it is 
not as potent as it should be considering its 
strengt. It has had but one representative 
in the legislature, Jonathan Wyckoff, who 
served two years inthe assembly. It has no 
representative in any county office “and only 
two members in the board of supervisors. The 
chief political success of the grange has been 
the county clerk’s salary law, which turns in- 
to the treasury about $12,000 a year. The 
order is to-day making satisfactory growth in 
Ouondaga county and the membership ex- 
ceeds 2000. 


The attendance of Silas Wright grange of 
Caton,although not quite as large as asual ow- 
ing to the press of spring work,has been good. 
At the recent meeting the program comprised 
recitations, readings, quotations anda dis- 
cussion of the following questious: To what 
extent is the development of this country and 
its increase in wealth due to agricultural 
pursuits? What means can best be employed 
to give agriculture in this country the promi- 
nence which its importance demands? 

There is a history of the grange that can 
never be written. Itis that wonderful story 
of struggle; of the labors of patient, faithful, 
persistent men and women, who have work- 
ed so earnestly to save and keep alive their 
own home subordinate grange, who have met 
stubborn obstacles and overcome them; who 
have kindly, serenely and firmly met all and 
finally gained u yictory and been rejoiced in 
seeing their work prosper, and they have had 
their reward in the fruits of their bard labor. 
All over our state instances of heroic efforts by 
our brothers and sisters to save their granges 
from dormancy and make them prosperous, 
useful and valuable, challenge our respect 
and admiration and are entitled to our deepest 
fraternal regards. The history of these 
valiant heroes and heroines can never be 
written, but will be bidden away in our 
grateful recollections, and honored among the 
names we love to speak with reverence and 
praise.—|Secretary H. H. Goff. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Hon Charles H. Knott, past master of the 
West Virginia state grange, died at his home, 
Molersville, Jefferson Co, April 30, aftera 
two days’ illness. He was a loyal Patron, 
ever faithful and true to his friends. 

Deputy H. C. Skinner has recently re- 
organized two granges in Putnam Co and has 
two more under way in Mason Co. He has 
gone to Greenbrier, Monroe, Pocahontas and 
Summers counties to begin a protracted cam- 











FRANGE—TOBACCO 


paign. That is one of the very best sections 
of tbe state and we predict that Brother Skin- 
ner will gather in the ripened sheaves in that 
section. Some good deputies have recently 
been appointed in several counties of the state, 
from whom a good report is expected. 
[Master T. C. Atkeson. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Center county Pomona continues to flourish. 
There are very few of the subordinate granges 
in the county but what own and meet in their 
own halls and the Pomona has paid the last 
on its encampment grounds at Center Hall, 
has a fire insurance company with $2,500,000 in 
risks and a good round sum invested in con- 
servative building and loan associations. The 
first quarterly meeting for the grange in 1898 
will be held May 28 at Oak Hall, when, in ad- 
dition to important business to be transacted, 

ractical talks will be given by Prof George 

. Watson, Dr H. P. Armsby and Prof Harry 
Hayward of the state college, as well as vari- 
ous members of the order. The date for the 
1898 encampment hus been fixed as Sept 12-17, 
with Hon Leonard Rhone as chairman of the 
committee of arrangements. 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


In NEw ENGLAND only a small portion of 
the ’97 crop has been sold. Quality is pvor 
and price offered very lew. But little old 
leaf in growers’ hands. Seed beds generally 
well advanced and transplanting began in 
Mass and Ct last week and is becoming gen- 
eral this week by the earliest to transplant. 
The acreage as a whole will be but slightly 
increased, as the prospects for potatoes and 
onions are aiso encouraging. 

PENNSYLVANIA—But very little old tobacco 
is held by growers in Tioga Co. Condition 
of plants hardly up to those of last year, May 
10. The acreage will be slightly more than 
last year. Sales include 8a at12 and 2e as- 
sorted, 8a at 9c in bd], 4a at 9c in bdl, 5a at 
9c assorted, 5 a at 9c in bdl, 5 to 10c assorted, 
5 a at 9c in bd. 

MARYL‘ND tobacco is raised chiefly in the 
five southern counties as_ follows: Anne 
Arundel, Prince George, Calvert, Charles and 
St Mary’s. The annual crop of these coun- 
ties, allof which is sold on the Baltimore 
market where the state tohacco warehouses 
are located, is from 25,000 to 40,000 hhds of 800 
lbs each. The ’96 crop has been pretty gener- 
ally sold. The finer grades of leaf did not 
prevail in that crop. The ’97 cropis a much 
larger and better one, especially in Charles 
and portions of the other counties. Consider- 
able quantities of this crop have been suld, but 
the bulk of it will be marketed during June, 
July and August. Good prices have obtained 
for that which has been sold and with careful 
handling prices will be maintained. Among 
the better and more intelligent growers there 
is a marked improvement in the  hand- 
ling of the crop and earnest efforts are being 
made to satisfy the demands of buyers.—— 
I have long considered the state tobacco 
inspection system the greatest menace to the 
proper haudling of the crop and do not be- 
lieve we can ever obtain that high degree of 
management of the crop in order to secure the 
higher prices for this staple, so long as we 
are compelled to submit to inspectors whose 
greatest recommendation is their political in- 
finence. I am credibly informed that Mary- 
land state inspections ate mainly used hy buy- 
ers as a basis of discount, no reliance being 
placed upon the samples, so that the most 
careful handler shares with the most careless 
in having the samples from the state inspec- 
tors discounted when put upon the market. 
Except from an innate dispusition to be hon- 
est, the honest grower and packer gets as 
good or better prices for being dishonest. 
{S. Cox, Jr. 


ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 lbs. 























Will a CORN, BEANS, PEAS and BEET 
SEE in Hills, Drills, and Checks. It is the only 
lauter that will distribute all fertilizers, Wet or Dry 

en Manure, Plaster, Ashes, Etc., with a certainty, 
in different amounts, each side of seed. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG'L TOOL CO., 


Box 120. Chicopee Falis. Mass. 








Uncle Sam's Navy 


Proud Defender of 
the Nation’s Honor. 


Four Portfolios of views which are especi- 
ally timely just now,and of great interest at any 
time. A war with Spain will undoubtedly be 
more on sea than on land, and will be much 
more vivid if one has pictures before him of 
vessels which are taking part therein. The four 
portfolios which we offer have eighty-three 
photographic views, nearly all occupying a 
full page, of our battleships, cruisers, torpedo 
boats, monitors, coast defense boats, gun)oats 
and auxiliary vessels, together with some of the 
most noted ships in the Spanish navy. There 
are also pictures of our navy commanders, big 
guns and other interesting views. 

The explosion of the Maine is vividly por. 
trayed, and there is also an original full page 

icture of Havana Harbor, its fortresses, ete, 

n themselves, these views are interesting and 
instructive, but they are accompanied with 
full text matter which makes the portfolios of 
historic value, The re ee consist of 16 
pages,each 11 by 131-3 inches in size, 
the photographs are printed on heavy plate 
paper, and we have no hesitancy in recom 
mending them most highly to our readers, 

Following is a list of the illustrations in the 
respective parts! 

List of Illustrations. Part 1, 
The Second-class Battleship “ MAINE.” 
Destruction of the Warship *‘ MAINE.” 
Havana Harbor and the “ MAINE” Anchorage. 
View of the “ MAINE’s CREW OFF DuTy.” (4 pictures.) 
The Protected Cruiser “‘ PHILADELPHIA.” 
Double-Turreted Monitor “ MIANTONOMAH.” 
Coast-Line Battleship “ InDIANa.” 
Forward Deck of the First-Class Battleship “‘ Inp1ana.” 
Steel Armored Ram “ KATAHDIN.” 
Double- eted Monitor “ TERROR.” 
The Protected Cruiser “ ALABAMA.” 
The “ COLUMBIA’s BiG GuN.” 
TORPEDO BOAT NO. 6. 
The Armored Cruiser “* NEW YORK.” 
The Dynamite Cruiser “* VESUVIUS.” 
The Battleship * Iowa.” 

List of Illustrations. 
The Ship-Tender Boat “ FERN.” 
Protected Cruiser “ MINNEAPOLIS.” 
The Protected Cruiser “ Boston.” 
The Protected Cruiser “‘ SAN FRANCISCO.” 
First-Class Battleship “ OREGON.” 
Protected Cruiser “ ATLANTA.” 
Diversions#*of Meu-of-War’s Men. 
Illustrations of the Torpedo Service. 
Protected Cruiser “ RALEIGH.” 
Coast-Line Battleship “* MASSACHUSETTS.” 
Protected Cruiser ** BALTIMORE.” 
The Steel Armored Cruiser “ BROOKLYN.” 
The Second-Class Battleship “ Texas.” 
Double-Turreted Monitor “ AMPHITRITE.” 
Dispatch Boat “ DOLPHIN.” 
Naval Cadet Practice Cruiser “ BANCROFT.” 

List of Illustrations. Part 3. 

The Cruiser “ MONTGOMERY.” 
The Protected Cruiser ** CHICAGO.” 
The Protected Cruiser *“* NEWARK.” 
The gunboat * MACHTAS.” 
Views of Ship Drill and Exercises (4 pictures). 
Double-Turreted Monitor “ PURITAN.” 
Torpedo Boat “ STILETTO,” in New York Harbor. 
The Cruiser ‘ MARBLEHEAD.” 
Gunner’s Gang of the ““ MAINE.” 
Masters-At-Arms Mess of the “ MAINE.” 
Ward-Room of the “ MAINE.” 
A Group of Junior Officers of the “ MAINE.” 
GEN. BLANCO Y ARENAS. 
GEN. FITZHUGH LEE, 
CAPT. CHARLES D. SIGSBEE. 
The Court of Inquiry in Session. 
Funeral of the Victims of the “ MAINE” Disaster. 

List of Illustrations. Part 4. 
First-Class Battleship “‘PELAYO,” Spanish. : 
Armored Cruiser “‘ ALMIRANTE OQUENDO,” Spanish. 
Armored Cruiser “‘ VISCAYA,” Spanish. 
Armored Cruiser ““ NAVARRA,” Spanish. ; 
Armored Cruiser “1NFANTA MARIA THERESA,” Spanish 
The Gunboat “InFANTA ISABEL,” Spanish. : 
Gunner’s Gang of the Protected Cruiser “ NEw YORK.” 
Petty Officers of the “ NEw York.” 
Deck Crew of the “ YORKTOWN.” 
A Minstrel Show on the “ MAINE.” 
Ship’s Company of the “ MAINE.” 
Target Practice with Heavy Ordnance. 
A Drill with Machine Guns. 
The Gunboat “ ConcoRD.” 
Tne Gunboat “ YORKTOWN.” 
The Gunboat “ HELENA.” 
Deck of the “ DESTROYER.” 
Fire-Room of the “ BROOKLYN.” 
The Protected Cruiser * CINCINNATI.” 
The Unprotected Cruiser ‘‘ DETROIT.” 
Practice with a Rapid Fire Gun. 
Drilling with a Gatling Gun. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


There will be four portfolios of ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam’s Navy,’ each containing not less than 
sixteen (16) beautiful illustrations, or 64 IJ 
ALL. Our subscribers can have them for 
10 cts. each, postpaid or we will send all 
four (4) parts for 35 cts. if ordered at one 
time. 

Address orders to either of our offices below; 
but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Marquette Bidg. 
Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


Part 2. 


(4 pictures.) 
( 4 pictures.) 











TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Cable Cut Under Fire.—A few hours before 
the Winslow was trapped off Cardenas _ last 
week, four boat crews of men from the Mar- 
blehead and Nashville were under heavy fire 
at close range off Cienfuegos for two and one- 
half hours, but the work they were sent to do 
was very nearly accomplished and has doubt- 
Jess been finished ere this. Three cables run 
out of Cienfnegos, two of them connecting 
with European cables and the third, a small 
one, ending at Manzanillo connecting by an 
overland line with Santiago from which place 

messages can be cabled to Europe. Last week 

it was decided to graple for and cut these 
cables and volunteers from the Marblehead 
and Nashville were cailed for, nearly every 
man in the two crews responding. Forty were 
picked andtwo launches mounting one-pound- 
ers and carrying sharpshooters led the way, 
followed by two cutters with men armed with 
grappling irons and catters. From the pro- 
tection of tall grass on the water’s edge the 
Spaniards poured in a terrific fire from rifles 
and machine guns, but the boats moved in to 
within 90 feet of shore, where the first cable 
was secured and a large piece cutout. The 
second was treated in like manner and the 
third, the smallest, was grappled and partly 
cut when the Spanish fire from the protection 
ofa ligkthouse necessitated a 1etreat. The 
American loss was two killed and two fatally 
wounded. Several others were severely wound- 
ed, but there was no flinching and not an out- 
ery from the men. The Spanish loss must 
have been heavy, for the ships used shrapnel 
with terrible effect. The cutting of the cables 
was a deed of wonderful daring, and if the 
third has now been cut Gen Blanco is left 
without communication with Madrid. 





Ready for an Alliance.—There is little ques- 
tion but that England desires an aliiance 
with the United States. Several recent acts 
on the part of Great Britain have shown this 
and in a remarkable speech last week by Mr 
Chamberlain the whoie object and aim was 
evidently to advocate such an alliance. It 
has developed that combined Europe proposed 
to make us get ont of Manila bay, using the 
combined fleets if necessary, but the powers 
were cliecked by the flat refusal of England to 
in any way interfere. In other ways England 
has manifested” her friendliness toward us. 
The forming of such an alliance would be a 
direct departure from the policy England has 
always pursued and its effects on Cbhristen- 
dom can hardly be foreseen. The Spanish- 
American war is but a side issve in the 
greater diplomatic struggle in which all the 
nations of the world are now engaged and fer 
the time being the United States in a. meas- 
ure controls the destiny of the world. 


A Complete Change of Plan on the part of the 


board of strategy has been necessitated by the 
appearance of the Spanish Cape Verde fleet on 
this side of the Atlantic, reported last week to 


have returned to Cadiz. Acting on this sup- 
position Sampson was sent against Porto Rico 
and it was planned to invade Cuba at once. 
Immediately after the bombardment of San 
Juan the Spanish fleet appeared off Mar- 
tinique, apparently well coaled and in_ first- 


Grand War Atlas. 
THREE DotuaRs’ WortH oF MAps FoR 25c. 











War has made necessary the ‘study of maps, 
countries, islands and ports not well-known 
to the people of the United States and mep- 
tioned in the news dispatches every day. 
Realizing the demand for modern maps, we 
have made arrangements to distribute the 
Rand & McNally war atlas. 

For twenty-five cents the following large 
plates are offered: 1, A colored plate of sixty 
national flags, 2, A double-page map of the 
world. 3, North America and the United 
States. 4, Europe in detail. 5, Spain and the 
heighboring islands. 6, The West Indies at 
large. 7, Cuba, with detailed plans of Ha-- 
vana, showing forts and public buildings. 8, 
The Philippine Islands, China and Japan; 
Said to be the best ever offered to the public. 
9, the United States. 

Each map is 14 by 21 inches in size, except 
that of the United States. All are up-to-date, 
Printed on book paper and indexed on the 
Wargin. No better maps are made anywhere. 
The lot would cost at least $3 in pocket form. 
The atlas is bound in strong paper cover, and 
18 12 by 14inches. Sent postpaid for 25 cents 
by Orange Judd company, New York, Chi- 
cago or Springfield, Mass. 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


class condition. Probably there will be no at- 
tempt made now to invade Cuba until this 
fleet has been met and crushed. The Spanish 
fleet spent Sunday at the Dutch island of 
Curacao off the Venezuelan coast. At this 
writing Sampson isin search of the enemy and 
the flying squadron under Schley is steaming 
south. It is supposed that the enemy will 
make adash fora Cuban port, but this is by 
no means certain. Itis probabie that they 
will avoid a battle as long as pussible. and 
theh may make a dash for the American coast. 
The Spanish ships are faster than Sampson’s 
heavy fighters, hence the need of the flying 
squadron to prevent them from getting away 
should the battle go against them. The greatest 
battle in recent years is now immiuent. 


Rural Free Delivery gets only $150,000 for 
next year, the senate having cut down the ap- 
propriation over half. Several senators were 
quite bitter against the idea and said the 
farmers did not need more mails or free de- 
livery. 


Can Take Manila at Will.—A despatch has 
been received from Dewey stating that Manila 
is at his mercy and he can take it at any 
time. He believes that the rebels are hem- 
ming in the city and thatfood is becoming 
scarce. He is maintaining a strict blockade. 
May 12 he captured a Spanish gunboat at- 
tempting torun the blockade. Troops will 
be rushed across to him as soon as possible to 
enable him to keep order and protect proper- 
ty when the city surrenders. 


Spanish Cabinet Resigns.—The liberal cabi- 


net under Senor Sayasta is at an end, the 
members baving resigned. A new cabinet 
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will be formed at once with the intention of 
possocasng the war vigorously. Considera- 

le difficulty in finding men willing to under- 
take the solution of the difficult problems now 
confronting Spain is eneOuntered and a mil- 
itary oe has been talked of, but this 
is hardly probable aud there is little doubt 
but that Sagasta will be able to form a new 
ministry. 


_— 


The New Dry Docks authorized by congress 
are to be located as follows: The concrete 
dock will be built at the Boston navy yard, 
which now has no basin capable of holding 
anything but the smaller class of warships; 
the timber docks at League island, Phila- 
deiphia, Portsmouth, N H, 2nd Mare island, 
Ca‘. The floating dock wi}l probably be built 
at some as yet undecided noint on the gulf. 








Intensive Farming.—I have a good market 
within three miles of my home and I have 
ruc 2 wagon tothe village for 19 years. I 
sell everything we do not want for home use. 
I make butter and soll it for 28¢ in summer 
and 30c .n winter. All skimmilk and butter- 
miik is also sold at 5c for two quarts. I sella 
cow now and then. I have the roads to take 
care of in winter, which helps make up my 
income. Last year I received from all sources 
$1006 besides the $160 I paid out for labor. I 
hired a man four months. The other labor I 
did myself. If a young man likes farming he 
can be successful at it. Otherwise he 
should try something else. I farm because I 
like it. I want all my work done by half- 
past six at night and believe I can do wore 
than if I worked until eight or nine.—[Ira B. 
Maynard, Massachusetts. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 





E MANUFACTURE White Lead 


and is the “ up-to-date’ 


by the “old Dutch process,” for 

the reason that it has stood the 
test of centuries; and notwithstanding the 
numerous attempts to make White Lead by 
some of the many quick or patent processes 
— although repeatedly tried—they have 
shown that the ‘‘old Dutch” is still the best, 


process for manu- 


Pitisburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR } - 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
{ UTHERN } 
& CPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI a. 
RED SEAL : ee 
SOUTHERN facturing White Lead. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 


MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mase. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
EENTUCEYE 


any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and cara showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to these intending to paint. 


Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


FRE E By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 





















HE Best There Is In Paint.” 
H. W. Johns’ ASBESTOS Liquid Paint 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, SUGGESTIONS, ETC. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 



















Top Buggies, 
_Surreys, $50 to i 


No. 77. Su Harness. Price, $16.00. 
ry as sells for $25. # 


NO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for 25 years at whole- 
sale prices, saving him the 
dealer’s profits. Ship any- 
where for examination. 
Everything warranted. 
~ 118 styles of Vehicles, 
55 styles of Harness. 
to $70. 
. Carria- 
= ges, Phactons, ‘Traps, Wagon- 
ettes, Spring-Road and Milk 
Wagons. Send for large, free sun: 
Catalogue of all our styles. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for §9@, 


ELKHART ©4m814cx AND HARNESS MFG. CC. W. E. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 






No. 606 Surrey. Price, with curtains, lamps, 
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NEW YORK: 


Bedford, Westchester Co, May 16—Continu- 
ous wet cold weather has retarded growth of 





all crops and all farm work. Plenty of pear, 
plum and cherry biossoms and apple blos- 
soms just beginning to open. Peach buds 
were killed in many places. A few tent cat- 
erpillars have appeared on apple trees. Gar- 
dening is at a standstill. Many early planted 
seeds have rotted in the ground and every- 


thing in field and garden is very backward. 
There will be considerable of an increase in 
acreag< of potatoes. Old potatoes are scarce 
and high, with not enough fer local needs. 
Wheat and rye looking well. Present indica- 
tions point to abundant spring pasturage and 
a large hay crop. The Bedford farmers’ club 
was entertained by the president, John G. 
Clark, April 20. he May a was held 
at the home of Florist C. L. Birdsall on 
the 12th. 


Chenango, 
farmers have their oats sowed and ground is 
very wet. Grass is coming on finely and a 
number have turned cattle to —— Early 
apple trees are budding full. rain continues 
high. 

Esperance, Schoharie Co, May 16—On ac- 
count of excessively wet weather, oat sowing 
is late. Winter grain is looking extra well 
for this time of year Owing to the high 
prices of beans and potatoes a large acreage 
will be planted this season. Hunter’ Bros 
will plant about 30 acres of beans. One of the 
most extensive dairymen in this vicinity is C. 
W. Abel; he has 18 registered St Lambert Jer- 
sey cows, and some of the finest poultry in 
this vicinity. Fruit buds are opening and ap- 
ple tree worms have made their appearance. 
Cows and sheep are in demand. 


Floyd, Oneida Co, May 17—Potato planting 
is the order of the day. Butter sells at from 
18 to 25c per ib. Potatoes are rather scarce at 
70 to 80c per bu. The apple tree worm has 
come to stay in great numbers. Sweet corn 
and peas are planted for the factory. W. O. 
Rowlands has begun cheese making. It 
looks as if there would be less cheese made 
this season, as many farmers have bought 
cream separators because cheese was so low 
last year. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, May 17—Fre- 
quent rains have delayed farm work. Pas- 
tures are fine. More pasturage than cattle. 
Potato planting is going on; seed very high 
and the acreage will not be as large as if seed 
was lower. Separating stations are doing 
good business. ~West Granville gets 11,000 
lbs daily. The cheese factories are not get- 
ting oot | the amount of milk of other years. 
Oats stand well except on low lands where 
water stands. Pigs are worth $2, calves 1.50. 


Ghent, Columbia Co, May 17—Fruit trees 
are blooming well, but insects are very num- 
erous. Rye is not looking its best by sev- 
eral points. Pigs are plentiful and cheap, 
but calves are high. 


Halcott, Greene Co, May 17--On mortgage 
foreclosure the Gordon ,farm of about 170 
acres sold for $575, about half what it sold for 
afew years ago. About 2500 has been sub- 
scribed toward starting a co-operative cream- 
ery for making butter and cheese in this 
place. Rains have delayed sowing and plant- 
ing. Cyrus W. Mead has moved back on the 
farm he formerly owned. William Mayer has 
moved to Roxbury. Butterand milk are not 
advancing in price to correspond with flour, 
grain, ete. 

Hoosick, Rensselaer Co, May 17—Oats are 
above ground and doing well. Potatoes are 
now being planted, many farmers planting 20 
acres or more. Agents for nursery stock are 
numerous and one has been imposing on the 
farmers, getting an order and delivering twice 
the amount ordered? 

Jackson, Washington Co, May 17—Dallas 
Coulter has been marketing potatoes at Cam- 
bridge for $2.70 per bbl; very few have any 
to sell. John Alexander has buugbt a cream- 
ery. Frank Duganis repairing his barns. 
Mrs Whittaker has sold her place at Batten- 
ville and moved to Greenwich. Spencer 
Hatch is engaged quite extensively in the 
poultry business. 

Peru, Clinton Co, May 17—All varieties of 
fruit trees are eer ee nicely and there is 
every indication of afull crop. Potatoes are 
scarce and sell for 85c per bu at the railroad 
station. Veal brings a good = and many 
calves are being shipped. rain is nearly 
all up aud looking well. The new creamery 
Several of the 


Broome Co, May 16—Very few 


at Lapham opened May 12. 
3 








AMONG. THE FARMERS 


young men of this town have’ enlisted. It is 
a common sight to see"Old Glory floating in 
the breeze proclaiming Dewey’s great victory. 


Morris, Otsego Co, May 17—Heavy rains 
have made meadows look fine, but have put 
farmers back with work. Seeding seems to 
have come through the winter well. Oats 
are coming up. The war scare does not seem 
to have raised the prices of farm produce, but 
farmers are obliged to pay nrore for Hour and 
sugar. 


Tyrone,Schuyler Co, May 17—There has been 
some talk of starting the cheese factory here 
this summer. Young cattle are in good de- 
mand; yearlings are selling at $18 to 27 per 
head. Daniel. Henderson and Edson Van 
Liew are workiug the greater part of the 
James Ralston farm this season. The Charles 
Willis farm was sold April 30. It consisted 
of 115 acres and sold for 4500. 


MARYLAND. 


For the Inspection of Fruit Trees—Last 
winter the Maryland legislature passed a law 
establishing a state board of horticulture and 
placed it under the immediate control of the 
agricultural college’and experinent station. 
It is the duty of this board to inspect nurser- 
ies and to give to the public all the informa- 
tion possible concerning the habits of insects 
and the best methods of destroying them. 
Bulletin 55 just issued is the first publication 
issued under the provision of this law. The 
black peach aphis, which has of late been do- 
ing considerable damage in nurseries and or- 
chards, is fully treated. Directions are ulso 
le for suppressing cutworms in young to- 

acco fields. The bulletin is well illustrated. 
In the appendix is given in full the law creat- 
ing the state board of horticulture. Prof W. 
G. Johnson is author of the bulletin. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Clymer, Tioga Co, May 16—Stock has win- 
tered well. Pastures and meadows havea 
good start. Oats 35c, potatoes 80c, butter 15c, 
hay $4 to 5, cows 30 to 35. A larger acreage 
of potatoes, oats, corn and tobacco planted this 
season. Farmers will patronize cheese fac- 
tories more than usual this season. 


Center Co oO—Farmers have experienced 
trouble in getting corn fields in proper condi- 
tion for planting, owing to so much wet 
weather, the repeated harrowings leaving the 
surface uneven and cloddy. Some few have 
tried the benefit of the old-time roller, follow- 
ed by a stirring with a light spring tooth har- 
row, with good success. Oats are up and some 
tields are quite green. Winter wheat already 
has a two-foot growth, and indications point 
to an unusually long straw. If the cold, wet 
weather has retarded agriculture, it las also 
had its benefits in keeping away injurious 
fruit tree and garden truck insects and pests. 
So far there bas been no occasion of complaint 
from any part of the county, and the fact that. 
fruit has blossomed and formed without in- 
jury by stinging makes the outlook good fora 
tiner crop of perfect fruit of all kinds than 
has been gathered for years. There has been 
no occasion for spraying so far, and if farm- 
ers and fruit growers will give ciose attention 
to their trees when warm weather does begin, 
they will reap greater benefits in the fall. 


Turbotville, Northumberland Co, May 17— 
This is a beautiful section of country here in 
the northern arm of the county, embracing 
the villages of McEwensville,Turbotville, Ex- 
change and Washington. Farms are generally 
ina a state of cultivation, and made to 
yield their very best. The latest and best 
farm implements are used and the land is 
heavily limed. April and May have been 
remarkably cool and wet. Oats are about all 
sowed and considerabie corn planted. Grass 
and grain are promising and with the advance 
in price of grain farms should enbance in 
value. There is every promise of fruit of all 
kinds. Flour is selling here at $9 per bbl. 
The price of wheat is steadily rising, but there 
is little remaining unsold. Roads have been 
indescribably bad for the past six months and 
more. They are never made well. The old 
method of making road once a year obtains 
throughout all this county and then it is made 
—_ enough to work out the tax. All the 
abor and allthe money expended in the 
—— past have benefited highways very little. 

etter roads ure a necessity to farm life.—[G. 
W. Fortney. 


Crop Conditions—T. F. Townsend, director 
of the state climate and crop service, has re- 
ceived reports of crop conditions from all over 
Pennsylvania and has this to say: ‘‘Heavy 
rainfalls have occurred in nearly every sec- 
tion and there were slight frosts May 6 and 9, 




















Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES OVER 90,000 FARMERS WEEKLY, 

The acdress must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“ FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

1“ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set ip 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. : 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 


——» 








ECCS AND POULTRY. 


UT PRICES on all varieties Poultry Eggs for hatching. Nat 
ural colored 60-page book of Poultry, Pigeons and Hares, lfc, 

Rate card, free. J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 
EGGS, $3; 15, $1, and 2 medicated nest eggs. 26 varicties, 


60 Circular freee WHITNEY BROS., Trnangle, New York. 


W BITE, WYANDOTTE and Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.00 per 13 
GEORGE R. SCHAUBER, Ballston Lake, N. Y. 


FOR 15 Thoroughbred Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs, 
GAYLORD HALL, Little Valley, N. Y. : 





—_____.. 











LIVE STOCK. : 


T FARMERS’ PRICES. 
grandsons of Exile of St. Lambert. 
Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


two registered Jersey bull calves; 
R. F. SHANNON, 907 A, 








ZC BEAGLE PUPS. 25 Collie pupss must be sold to make room, 
J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmers’ Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 





COLLIE PUPS, Chester Pigs, Poultry, Pigeons, Mammoth Arti- 
chokes. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BARe Ais Soot Age, 5 Tooth Cultivators, $2.50; ‘Planet Jr.” 

Cultivators, $3.50; Universal Weeders, $5; “ Success” W eeders, 
$8; “ Keystone” Adjustable Weeders, $8; “Acme” Harrows, 2-Horse, 
#10: Spring Tooth Harrows. $10; 2-Horse Riding Cultivators, #20, 
Orders filled promptly, JAS. 8. CASE, Colchester, Ct. 











O RAPIDLY DEVELOP the arms, neck, or any portion of 
body. Home Treatment. Send _ stamp for particulars. MRS, 
E. L. BENNETT, McDonalds Mill, Virginia. 





INELESS Sweet Potatoes, the best. Write for my free off: r of 
plants. T. G. BROSIUS, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Best Medium 
They Tried. 


We obtained good results from advertising in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange column of The Agriculturist. Cost con- 
sidered, it brought us more orders for eggs than any other 
medium we have tried. 





— 








but the crops so far have not been injured. 
Farmers are behind with their work, owing 
to the ground being too wet for working and 


seeding. The bulk of the oat crop has been 
sown aud some of the early sown seed has 
come up. A large acreage of potatoes has 
been put in, but germination is slow. A large 
acreage of tobacco is being prepared and the 


tobacco plants are reported to be doing well. 
The growth of garden truck has been slow 
on account of the*cold and wet. Peach, pear, 
plum, apple and cherry trees in the northern 
part of the state are in full bloom and prom- 
ise a large crop, as they have evidently not 
been damaged at all by the late frosts.’’—([C. 
L. Gates. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





in referring our readers 
to the advertisement of the Osgood Scale 
company, Binghamton, N Y, which appears 
in this issue. This well known company bas 
a reputation for over forty years back of the 
goods they send out, and we believe it will 
pay all our readers to correspond with them 
before buying scales this season. 


We Take Pleasure 





The Modern Woven Wire Fence can’t be beat 
for simplicity in putting up, durability and 
cheapness in the end. When properly erected 
it is almost invariably hog tight, bull proof 
and sheep high. Frosts do not affect it. 
Woven wire lasts many years, and the fence 
is an ornament rather than an eyesore, as aré 
many old-time Virginia rail fences. The Lamb 
Wire Fence Co of Adrian, Mich, will cheer- 
fully send all readers of this paper an_ele- 
gantly illustrated catalog if a postal card re- 
quest is sent them and paper mentioned 





NEW JERSEY. 


Chatham, Morris Co, May 17—In a drive 
across the county early this month I took 
special note of crop conditions. .The condi- 
tion of winter grain is fine; every piece is 
good and if nothing happens the crop will be 
far above the average. Grass has also made 
a rank growth and bids fair to equal the ’97 
crop. Owing to the continued wet weather 
farmers are behind with their work. Pota- 
toes are very scarce and high. There will be 
a slight increase over the ’97 acreage. There 
seems to be a general thrift among farmers all 
over the county. Buildings and fenves are 
being repaired and farms cleared up. All 
the indications point to prosperity. Thomas 
Vincent has put out a large apple orchard on 
his Chatham farm. The prospect for fruit is 
good and if we do not have a late frost the 
crop will indeed be bountiful.—[Theodore B. 
Huff. 








Cheese at Utica and Little Falls 

At Utica, N Y, May 16—At a formal meet- 
ing of the board of trade here to-day, the new 
branding law was read and discussed. The 
conclusion reached was that the ‘‘N Y S full 
cream’’ cheese brand must be used on the 
cheese if used at all, but not on the box. In 
urder to facilitate shipping by rail, any other 
name or the number of the factory can be used 
upon the box. These facts ought to be gener- 
ally known by factorymen, as they might lay 
themselves liable to prosecution if they fol- 
lowed the old method of branding. The mar- 
ket to-day was easy and dull. As yet there is 
very little stock ready for sale in this region, 
what little there is being fodder cheese. 
This fact makes buyers cautious, particularly 
as there was a decline of 4c in New York last 
week. White stock this spring is worth } to gc 
less than colored, although for two years past 
the contrary has been the case. Small sizes 
also are lower than large, the supply of small 
being overabundant. 

Transactions are as follows: 4 lots, 198 bxs 
large colored, at 7?c: 1 lot,large white, 80 bxs, 
at 72c; 38 lots, large and small, 2416 bxs, con- 
signed. Total 2694 bxs, or aaginst 4416 last 
year, and 3466 two years agu. This makes 
4700 bxs marketed here this season against 
11,566 bxs at same time last year. The same 
state of things is proportionally true of all 
central New York, and many people believe 
there will be an improvement in the market 
before many weeks elapse. 

At Ogdensburg, nine lots, 220 boxes, were 
offered last Saturday, 7c bid, no sales. 

At Little Falls, sales were: 30 bxs large col- 
ored at Thc, 243 at 7#, 29 at 9c; 291 large white 
at 7ic; 25 small white at 7c, 145 at 74c, 1179 at 
7ic; 40 small colored at 63c, 290 at 7jc, 802 at 
jac. Total, 3074 bxs. 

Butter—At Utica, 16 pkgs creamery at 16c. 
At Little Falls, 38 pkgs dairy 15@17c, bulk at 
l6e. 


———ES 
An Inspiring Letter 
From Sec’y Coon OF THE FivE STATES MILK 
PrRopucERs’ Ass’N. 





Since my iast few lines in American Agri- 
culturist I have been sick with fever, put the 
office work was all attended to, and now that 
Iam well we are at the work again. In the 
past few days have organized several local 
sections of the F 8 M P A, and have several 
meetings arranged for next week. I receive 
from 5 to 20 letters per day asking for blanks, 
circulars and infermation in general. 

Mr Irwin Holcomb, who bas been organiz- 
ing the Erie line, has met with success. The 
O & W is being thoronghly organized, as is 
also the D, L & W, with its many branches. 
Mr Hillis pushing the work onthe U & D, 
having allin line but just two places, and 


written for circulars and says will soon have | 


work on 


these. F. B. Aiken is doing good 
of other 


the Lehigh, and so we might write 
lines and mention other workers. 

War does not interfere in this work of or- 
ganizing the milk producers into asolid union 
for their own preservation: In fact, the work 
is booming all along the line. Spring’s work 
does not keep farmers from these meétings. 
I held a meeting on Wednesday evening and 
milk producers were there from six and seven 
miles away. 

The D, L. & W branch union in its adopted 
constitution has a clause which says the local 
sections shall pay to the branch treasurer 20c 
per member. Now I would recommend to 
all branch unions that they have a similar 
clause. All local sections on the O'& W can 
send 25c per member, to help advance the 
work on their line, to the treasurer of the 
branch union, J. P. Barlow of Rock Rift, 
Delaware Co, N Y. 

It is hoped that every local section, which 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


has not already done so, will send at once to 
C..H. Manwaring of Trestle, N Y, the cen- 
tral] treasurer, the tax of 50c per member due 
the central assuciation, as this will greatly 
help in the work. We must all be in line this 
fall, and this is the intent of the ofiicers, 
and we will have them all there if you will 
just do your part. No let-upin the work un- 
til all are in. The skies are bright for suc- 
cess.—[H. T. Coon, Sec’y, Little York, Cort- 
land Co, N Y. 


ee ee 
: The Milk Market. 

At New York, supplies continue ample, and 
market without essential change. The ex- 
change price is 23¢c ® gt and the average sur- 
plus $1.19 P can of 40: qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-at 
cone for the week ending May 16 were as fol- 

OWS: 


Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY.,.LE& West RR, 29,7 1,223 487 
N Y Central. 14,607 155 121 
N Y. Ont & West, 25,651 1,526 — 
West Shore, 14,459 569 289 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,106 179 69 
N Y & Putnam, 3,101 — _ 
New Haven & H, 10,482 25 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,376 445 _ 
Long Island, 595 _ _— 
N J Central, 2,310 q —_ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5,962 42 = 
Other sources, 4.650 —_ = 
Total receipts, 163,245 4,269 966 
Daily av this week, 23,320 609 138 
Daily av last week, 23,394 420 152 
Corres’ing week last year, 21,701 605 153 


At a meeting held in Sidney, N Y, April 15, 
the officers of the O & W route union of the 
FS MPA decided to at once complete the 
organization by forming local sections at all 
shipping stations. Tothis end a, competent 
organizer was empioyed and he has met with 
success in Sullivan Co. In order to defray 
expenses the union asks that the secretary of 
each local section promptly forward 25¢ per 
member to J. Q. Barlow, secretary and treas- 
urer O & W route uniun at Rock Rift, N Y. 

re 
The Hop Market. 

At New York, market continues quiet, op- 
erators reporting an undertone of easiness, al- 
though the scarcity of strictly tine ‘97 hops 
prevents material concessions in anything at 
all desirable. ‘The export business is reported 
light both in Pacific coast and York state 
hops. Late London advices quiet, the mar- 
ket for Pacific coast shipments rather dull. 


N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 154@16 
prime, 13 @15 
low to medium, 10 @12 

N Y state, crop of 1896, 4@8 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, chvice, 15 @16 
prime, 13 @144 
low to medium, 9 @12 

Pacific coast, crop of 1896, choice, 7@ it 
prinie, 54@6 

German, crop of 1897, 33 @40 


England’s trade in hops has been running 
lignter for a lung time, April imports being 
4172 cwts, against 5377 one year ago and 6940 
two years ago. April exports of British grown 
limited to 530 ewts against 444 in ’97 and 609 
in ’96. 

Shipments from Cobleskill, N Y, 
ended May 14, 42 bales. 

Kine Co, Wash—There seems to be some 
confidence in hops for the coming season, 
many of the yards being carefully cultivated. 
Very little money was made by last year’s 
crop, for the best qualities brought only 8@ 
10¢c per lb to producers. There are several 
lots unsold in this district and no buyers. A 
few parcels have been obtained at 6@7c. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from peassiee., having had 

laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nerv- 
ous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases. has felt it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve buman suffering, I will 
send, free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, 
in German, French, or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, N. F¥. 


A 
| "ORL FENCE 


With our Duplex Automatic 
Machine you can make @ gen- 
uine Rabbit-Proof fence, and 


week 
















































































one that is also Horse-high 
* Hog fence forize, 162 A ROD ahex.. 


and a Stock or Chicken fence for 18¢ a rod. Plain, Coiled 
Spring and Barbed wire to farmers at wholesale prices. Catalogue Free. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box218, Ridgeville, Indiana. 
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CHILTON 
PAINT. 


It is the cheapest paint in the 
world, not only because it is the 
best, but because a given quan- 
tity covers more surface and 
covers it better than any other 
paint. : 

The Chilton Paint is mixed 
and ground through Burrstone 
and Iron Mills seven times. 
Noonecan get the best results 
mixing paint byhand. Starting 
with the best materials, we exer- 
cise the greatest care in manu- 
facture. Don’t compare Chil- 
ton with mixed paints—itstands 
in a class by itself. 

For color cards and painting 
suggestions, write 


CHILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
69 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


*-A-*%& Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in. the world for 
all kinds of second-hand and new material. 


na SHIGAGS, HOUSEWRECKING CO. 
and Chicago Postoflice Building. 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Pure water dejivered by muddy 
water as power. 


Brook water used to pump spring water 
Absolute Guarantee. 
Your Money Back if 
You Want It. 
SendYourConditions 
POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty St.,New York. 


THE HAY CROP 


Gives every promise of being a good one. 
better getready to take care of it. 
Our New No. 9 


CHAIN CEAR 


















You had 


MOWER 


Isa clean, fast, easy cutter. Has our own perfect 
ball bearings. Keduces draft 10 the minimum. New 
powerful foor lift for cutter bar. Serrated guard plates 
on every machine. They work easy and last long. Don’t 


buy a mower until you see our new illustrated catalogue. 


Sent Free. 
THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., 
Batava, N. Y¥., U.S. A. 


SCALES “*"... 


¢ for all 









Purposes. 
Write to the 








Pittsburgh, Pa, 









URAT HALSTEAD’S GREAT WAR BOOK. 
Mul AT HA § fAD's.8 REAT. armies, navies 
coast defences, Maine Disaster, Cuba, Our War 
with Spain and relations with Foreign Nations. O 
i nee the Maine Disuas- O 
llustrations. Agents 
g $10 to $39 per day. Noexperience necessary. 
iberal terme guaranteed, 20 days’ credit, 
ow, freight paid. Handsome outfit free. 
end 9 two cent stamps to pay ‘ 
CHICAGO. 


O Nearly 600 pages, written 
ter. Magnificent colored 


m 
Most 
rice 





EDUCATIONAL UNION, 324 Dearborn 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


TATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANDARD 
GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash orspot | ——-————| —— 

1898 | 1897 ened, 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Chicago ......... | 1.50 73 | OM) 25 | 30 | 18 
New York ...... 11.45 8144; .40 | .30 B44) .23 
ON eee = — 4510) 3340 3914 -28 
Toledo ...... 0... 1.36 | .90%4] .38° | 2544] .30 | .19% 
St Louis.........| 1.20 | . 34 | .22 31 20% 
Minneapolis ...|1.43 | .74%4| 344.) — 34) — 
*San Francisco!1.70 /1.45 | 1.20 |1.02%4}1.50 /|1.20% 
BARGOR 0.000002 11.60 | .92 55 | dt | — | — 








*Per cental, Other prices P bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY, 


Corn 





No2 grades! Wheat | | Oats 
MT Sacusaer ~~ 9,50 — | — 
ER saincdink | 1.08 | 36% 2614 
TS . 006 che } 9144 | 3758 24 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE USANDCANADA 








This week | Last week | One yr ago 


Wheat, bu, | 21.994,000 | 22,528,000 | 29,737,000 _ 
Corn ......- 22,460,000 | 24,913,000 13,868,000 
Oats ........ 8,764,000 9,534,000 9,976,000 








The Expected Reaction in Wheat. 





The intense excitement in wheat, such a 
feature of the market at the time of our last 
review, bas subsided to some extent, yet in- 
terest continues very pronounced with price 
fluctuations wide and ata high level. Indi- 
cated in the latest number of American Agri- 
culturist as inevitable after such a furious up- 
turn, the reaction in wheat was accompanied 
by very sharp declines. From the high point 
of $1 85. bu, touched Tuesday of last week, 
May delivery sold-off to 1 30 last Saturday, fol- 
lowed by further irregularities this week. 
July, which sold as high as 120, barely 
touching 1 25, sold off to 101 last Saturday, 
recovering Monday of this week to 1 06@1 08; 
while Sept, clearly a uew crop delivery, has 
held relatively much steadier throughout 
around 88@96c,touching the outside Monday of 
this week, followed by a reaction to 89}@90c. 
Six weeks’ advance in flour carried the price 
from $4 85P bbl to 7 50@8; thetop quotations 
served to limit the demand resulting in some 
reaction with wheat. The price of bread 
has been generally raised in all large 
cities and towns, the popular 5c loaf retaii- 
ing at 6c. 

As we showed at the time, the speculators 
who were on the wrong side of the market 
were the chief buyers on the upward wave 
which carried prices to substantially the high- 
est level in a generation. The strong statis- 
tical position is in no wise changed; the re- 
quirements of western Europe for American 
wheat and flour are just as forceful, and there 
is a further reduction in available supplies in 
this country. But the frenzied buying could 
not be expected to continue after the shorts 
had thus protected their contracts, especially 
as operators in control of the cash situation 
showed a disposition to at least partially 
abandon the further upward forcing of prices. 

While the bulk of the latest crop long since 
left first hands, and fortunately at remunera- 
tive prices, yet the continuance of liberal de- 
liveries, especially in the northwest, shows 
that a good many farmers have had wheat to 
sell in the recent past. These large receipts 
at primary points, together with the general 
recognition that the home crop outlook is bril- 
liant, had much to do with the reaction. ‘The 
exception to the general promise is found in 
California, where aimost a total failure is re- 
ported according to late advices. 

Foreign advices indicate that European 
buyers are a little less disturbed, yet exports 
continue on a heavy scale and it is believed 
this will be the rule irrespective of present 
high prices. Crops abroad are generally 

romising; this is particularly true of the U 

, France and southeastern Europe, while 
couditions in Russia are somewhat uncertain 
but on the whole believed to be fairly favora- 
ble. The Indiaa crop is probably one of the 
largest in years and exports are liable to 
prove fairly liberal. Argeutina is shipping 
some wheat, for which there is sharp competi- 
tion among European buyers, where the belief 
——— that supplies will be scant until the 

eginning of another crop year. A recent quo- 
tation of No 2 red winter wheat at Liverpool 
is $163 ¥P bu against 1 30 late in April, 1 13 
six weeks ago, 89c at the opening of May, ’97, 
and 76c two years ago. 

oe 

At Chicago, corn has received greatly in 
creased attention, at times showing more ac- 
tivity than wheat, although of course 
at a narrower price range. Corn has 
advanced 2@4c since the opening of May 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


and while accompanied by frequent re- 
actions, the market exhibits much _ char- 
acter. After selling a shade better than 


37c ® bu early last week, Nu 2corn cash or 
May delivery receded last Saturday to a 
shade better than 35c, and Monday of this 
week unsettled. Receipts have been very 
large. Exports continue at a very heavy 
rate, and corn is going into rapid distribution 
on both home and foreign account. No 2 
corn for July delivery sold Monday of this 
week at 36c. 

The activity common to the wheat and corn 
markets has not extended to oats, this cereal 
holding within a narrow range and exhibiting 
more or less easiness. Considerable quanti- 
ties of oats have been sold by holders, both 
city and country, and while a fair cash de- 
mand on both home and foreign account is 
noted, the market has not received very good 
support. No2 mixed, May delivery, has re- 
mained close to 30}@3lic¢ P bu,with July 265@ 
27c, Sent 244@244e. 

Last week’s advance in rye which tempora- 
rily carried the market to 7ic P bu, the high- 
est figure in many months, was due largely to 
sympathy with wheat. When the latter broke 
rye speedily reacted to 69@70c under the ab- 
sence of particular shipping or speculative 
demand at the top. Receipts continue small, 
but there is a fair outward movement on ex- 
port account despite the higher prices. Lit- 
tle interest is shown in futures. 

The better level recently assumed by. barley 
has been maintained with a ready outlet for 
all grades. The market has ruled quiet with 
the movement rather small. Screenings $17@ 
17 50 P ton, lower grade 44@46c P bu, good 
to choice 47@52c. H 

Some inquiry for prime new timothy seed, 
August delivery, resulted in a quotation of 
$2 95 P ctl, with Sept 2 80@2 85. Old seed by 
sample quiet and rather dull at 2 50@2 75 ac- 
cording to quality. Clover seed offered spar- 
ingly and market dull on the basis of about 
4 90 P ctl for contract prime, other grass seeds 
neglected but quotably steady. 

At New York, the wheat market has shown 
violent changes the past week, reacting sharp- 
ly from the swift advance. Prices are greatly 
unsettled and a qnotation holding good one 
day may be materially changed the next. 
After selling as high as $1 91 Tuesday of last 
week, No 2 red winter declined by Saturday 
to 1 45, followed by a further erratic move- 
ment atthe opening of this week. Flour 
prices have been marked down somewhat buve 
are still high. Corn in moderate demand but 
unsettled on the basis of 404@414c ® bu for 
No 2 mixed in elevator; car lots in shipping 
order usual premium. No 2 mixed oats 35@ 
36c, state rye 64c on track. Barley dull at the 
advance with malting grades 58@65c P bu. 
Common to choice clover seed $5 25@6 25 P 
100 Ibs. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The export trade in butter, while small 
compared to what it should be, is fairly prom- 
ising. During April we sent abroad 643,000 
lbs at an av val of 16.9c, compared with sub- 
stantially a like amount a year ago at an av 
val of 15.9e. Ten months’ exports 21,660,000 
lbs against 25,900,000 Ibs a year earlier. The 
foreign movement of butter substitutes sug- 
gests the more strict enforcement of laws reg- 
ulating the trafic. During 10 mos we have 
shipped abroad scant 3,000,000 lbs imitation 
butter against 4,000,000 lbs a year ago; ex- 
ports of oleo oil, on the other hand, used in 
foreign countries for adulterating butter, were 
107,000,000 Ibs for 10 mos ended April 30 
(value $6,362,000) against 90,324,000 lbs a year 
earlier. Weare shipping less bogus butter 
and more of the oleo oil. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 174@ 
18}c ® Ib, prints 18@19c, dairy 16@1lic.—At 
Syracuse, ecmy 18c, prints 20c, dairy 16@18c. 

At New York, the situation substantially 
unchanged. Creamery western extra l6c ®? 
ib, firsts 15@154e, seconds 144c, thirds 14c, N 
Y emy tcy 15$@16c, firsts 15c, seconds 14@144e, 
N Y dairy fey 15}c, firsts 144@15c, welsh tubs 
fey lic, seconds 133@14c, western imt cmy 
extras 14sec, firsts 13;@14c, seconds 13c, west- 
ern factory 12@13«. 

Ohio— At Columbus. quiet and steady. Good 
to ch emy l6e *® tb, dairy 10c, prints 17¢c.—At 
Cincinnati, Elgin emy fey 17c, Ohio cmy 14@ 
16c, ch dairy 104e. 

At Boston, no new features to note, the 
market being rather slow. Choice creamery 
at logc P Ib, other grades in proportion. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream 
cheddars 84@9}c P tb, flats 8@9c, skims 3@5c, 
imt Swiss 13@i4c.—At Syrucuse, full cream 
cheddars and flats 8@10c P tb 











receipts have showna ma- 
terial increase. Moderate export inquiry, 
New cheese, N Y col’d, large fey 8c P bt, 
white 7?c, good to prime 74c, small col’d fey 
74@7hce, white 7@7jc, good to prime 67@7c, 
light skims ch 6@64c. Old cheese, N Y fall 
made col’d large fcy 9c, white 8c, full cream 


At New York, 


large ch 8@8ke, fair to good 74@7}c, full 
cream small 8$@8}c, good 64@7he. 
Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady, 


Full cream cheddars 10c ® tbh, Ohio flats 10c, 
limburger 14c, imt Swiss 16c.—At Cincinnati, 
demand light, market slow. Good to prime 
Ohio flat 8@84c P tb, family favorite 9c, 
twins 9@94c. Full cream young America 94 
@10c, N Y cheddars 8@8sc. 

At Boston, receipts for week ending May 14 
were 104,209 lbs in excess of previous week. 
Market quiet and steady. Old cheese 8@9c P 
tb, new 7@8c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
eee ‘s 


Cattle 








Hogs | Sheep 




















| 1898 1897) 1898| 1897) 1898) 1897 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs .. |$5.25| $5.40, $4.25) $3.90 $4.30| $4.80 
New York...........| 5.35] 5.25! 4.35] 4.20) 4.40] 4.85 
ee | 5.25} 5.35) 4.55] 4.10) 4.35) 4.75 
Kansas City ......... | 5.00| 5.00| 4.10] 3.75| 4.15] 4.50 
|. 5.25] 5.15) 4.45) 4.00) 4.25) 4.50 








At Chicago, the cattle market has not been 
satisfactory to the selling interest, prices de- 
clining 15@25c before there was much show 
of recovery. The advance in corn induced 
many farmers to turn their cattle off, and re- 
ceipts included liberal numbers which should 
have been kept on hard feed for a time in 
order to make them entirely satisfactory to 
the butcher trade. Good to choice lighr 
weight blocky steers sold relatively better 
than ordinary heavy bullocks. Transactions 
have been largely at a range of $4 25@5 with 
relatively few sales at better than the outside. 
The export inquiry in western markets is 
only moderate, this class of buyers getting'a 
good many finished steers from the older mid- 
dle and eastern states. 

Dry cows and mixed butchers’ stock sold at 


“ALPHA DE LAVAL” 
GREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha 
“Baby” Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 
have ever been kept 
best and cheapest. They are 
guaranteed superior to all 
imitations and infringements. 
Endorsed by all authorities. 
More than 125,000in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others com- 
bined. All styles and sizes— 
$50.—to $225.—Save $5.—to $10.— 
per cow per year over any 
m- setting system, and $3.—to $5.— 
2 per cow per year 

overany imitating 

separator. 
New and improved 
® machines for 1898. Send 
for new Catalogue con- 
taining a fund of up-to- 
date dairy informa- 
tion. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. | 74 Cortlandt Street, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
immediately. We can give you some- 


$50 a Month Easy’ 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 




















If you are out of employment, or em- 
ployed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 


month without any trouble. You can 
work right around your own home, or 
travel if you wish, A Brand New 
Thing. A Big Money Maker. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
Hundreds are 
Possibly you can 


can make the above sum. 
making double that. 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), 


day. 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





fairly steady prices, with a good demand for 
the better grade of canners, while inferior 
lots are rather slow. Much the recent de- 
mand is noted for stock cattle, selected lots 
remaining high in price with fair shipments 
to the country; heavy ieeders in less demand 
than thrifty young steers capable of readily 
taking on flesh when put into pasture. 





Fey export steers, $5 00@5 25 Poor to fey’ bulls, $2 75@4 
Good to ch, 1150 to 1450 ‘ Canners, 2 233 00 
ibe. 440@485 Feeders, @4 80 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers, 400 to 850 lbs, 3 2)@4 60 
=“ 375@425 Calves, 300 lbs up. 2 75@4 25 
Ch to fey cows anc Calves, veal, 4 50@6 2 
heifers, 400@460 Milch cows, eaeh, 25@50 
Fair to good cows, 2 75@8 80 
Hog prices have gained a trifle, selling 


slightiy above 4jc, although most transactions 
cover the narrow range of $4@4 20. The mar- 
ket has shown general activity, with a good 
demand from local packers and fairly free 
shipments to the east. Exports of hog prod- 
uct continue large, April shipments showing 
a liberal increase over a year ago in bacon, 
hams, pork and lard. During the past ten 
months total exports of these hada value of 
$87,000,000 compared with only 64 millions cur- 
responding period a year ago. In additiun to 
the guod fore'gn trade there is a large de- 
mand from the government and western pack- 
ers have sold immense quantities of canned 
meats and bacon. 

In the sheep trade the demand is largely 
for light weights whicb sell readily when de- 
sirable in quality. Nearly all coming to mar- 
ket are shorn, and arrivals include increas- 
ing numbers of spring lambs. A good many 
heavy sheep and yearlings are included in the 
offerings, these frequently selling at slight 
concessions, although in the main the trade is 
heaithy. Sheep sales largely at $3 75@4 25, 
lambs 4 50@5 25, fancy spring 6 50@7 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in generally good de- 
mand and steady to a shade higher at prices 
quoted in our columns a week ago; receipts 
Monday of this week 35 cars. ITeceipts of 
hogs were 40 double decks, everything selling. 
Heavy droves $4 40@4 45, mediuin 4 40, heavy 


yorkers 4 30@4 35, pigs 390@405. Sheep 
market healthy under usual demand, Mon- 
day’s supply 20 double decks. Handy butch- 
er weights 4 20@4 25, heavy droves 3 80@4. 


Attractive lambs 4 90@5 10, heavy lots 4 40@ 
460. Veal calves in good demand at 5 50G6. 
At Buffalo, the live stock markets opened 
this week in fairly promising shape, ruling 
generally active. Cattle receipts Monday 95 
cars, narket steady with butcher steers $4 50 
@4 70, shipping 4 70@4 90, tops 5@5 25. Cows 
and heifers sold at 3 50@4 25, stock cattle 
4@4 90. Monday’s hog supply 115 double 
decks, yorkers going over the scales at 4 40as 
arule, medium and heavy 450@455. Sheep 
receipts 50 cars. Desirable lots 15@25c higher. 
Mixed butcher weights 4@4 30, best lambs 
5@5 25, under grades usual discuunt. 
At New York, cattle in moderate 
and rather slow unless choice. Ordinary 
steers a shade lower, common to medium 
cows and bulls’ steady, market generally 
quiet. Ordinary to best native steers $4 60@ 
5 25 P 100 ibs, oxen and stags 3@4 50, bulls 
3 25@4 25, dry cows 2 50@3 75. Veal calves 
in good demand when attractive, quotations 
covering a range of 4@5 75 # 100 tbs for poor 
to prime. Hogs in moderate demand at 4 30 
@4 £0, with choice lots occasionally selling up 
to 460@4 65. Sheep rather quiet, common 
lots slow, spring lambs in more than ample 
supply and 25@40c lower. Fair to choice 
clipped sheep 4@4 25 P 100 ths, medium to 
prime clipped lambs 4 50@5 25, choice springs 

25@6 50. 

At Boston, milch cows with young calves 
$25@40 ea for poor to fair, and 45@60 for extra 
to fey. Two-year-old steers 14@25 each, 
three-year-olds 20@35. 

At London, American steers 10@lic P bh, 
estimated dressed weight, sheep 94@10?c P 
ib, estimated dressed weight, refrigerator beef 
9@934c ¥P bb. 


demand 


The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, more horses are coming forward, 
but the supply is met by fairly good buying 
orders on both home and foreign account. As 
a result the market has shown more vitality, 
although the general run of quotations cannot 
be advanced. 


Express and heavy draft, $50@200 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 40@100 
850 to 1150-1b chunks, common, 30@ 50 
Carriage teams, 250@600 
Drivers, 75@300 
Saddle horses, 60@200 
General purpose, 25@ 60 


eI 
A Good Fertilizer for market gardening con- 
sists of a mixture of half aton of cottonseed 
meal, 600 lbs of nitrate of soda, half a ton of 
high grade sulphate of potash and one ton of 
bone flour. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold inasmall way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Eggs. 

At New York, receipts continue liberal and 
the market is steady on fine to fey grades, but 
very dull on seconds... N Y and Pa fresh gath- 
ered 103@1lc P dz, western selected 1le, 
Mich, Ohio and No Ind, firsts 10@10%c, other 
western and northern sections 97@10c, south- 
erly sections 10c, Ky fresh 9@10c, duck eggs 
selected 14c, goose eggs 18c. 

At Boston, rather weak with sales of best 
western at 10%c@llc ® dz and good at i0hc. 
Eastern fresh, sold at 104@11c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York,strawberries in liberal supply, 
but quality very irregular. Arrivals of apples 
are light. Norfolk strawberries ch 8@10c ? 
qt, N C 10@12c, Charleston fcy 12@15c. Ap- 
ples $350@5 #¥ bbi. Pineapples 3@3 75 
case. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, steady and quiet under 
moderate trade. Coarse corn meal 73@75c #? 
100 ibs, brewers’ meals and grits $1@1 05, 
chops 80c, winter bran 18 # ton, middlings 19, 


sharps 19@20, linseed oilmeal 25@26, rye 
feed 16@17, screenings 35@60c ¥P 100 ibs. 


Prime cottonseed meal 20 60@21 10 delivered 
at N Y rate points and 21@21 50 delivered at 
Boston rate points. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market is quiet and without 
material change. Prime hay Nol 70@75c ® 
100 Ibs, No 2 60@65c, No 3 45@50c, mixed 
clover 40c, clover 30@35c, no grade 25@40c, 
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salt 40@45c, rye straw 30@40c, oat 


25@30c. 


long 


Potatoes. 


At New York, old domestic potatoes con- 
tinue in moderate supply, but prices area 
shade lower. Liberal quantities of Charles- 
ton and Savannah are arriving. Jersey po- 
tatoes $250@275 # bbl or sack, N Y and 
western 2 70@2 & ® sack, Maine Hebron 2 75, 
Maine Rose 275, New Orleans prime 3@3 25 
® bbl, Charleston and Savannah Rose and 
Hebron 3@4. - 

Poultry. 


At New York, live poultry in fair demand. 
Fresh killed western turkeys 8@10c ¥ bh, 
Phila broilers 28@30c, winter chicks 18@20c, N 
Y and Pa fowls 104, western ow 10}c, 
southwestern 10c, heavy 9@9}c, old cocks 7c, 
ducks 15@16c, squabs $1 25@2 50 ® dz. Frozen 
turkeys, selected 124@13c ® th,average 11@12c, 
chickens fcy 13@14c, fowls 10@1lic, No 2 7@8c, 
broilers, western dry picked 15@16c,capons fcy 
16@17c, fair 12@1l4c, ducks 8@9c, geese 8@9c. 

At Boston, prices continue steady under 
fairdemand. Fresh killed northern chickens 
18@20c # tb, western iced fowls and chickens 
9@13c, common 7@8c. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, market unsettled. Asparagus, 
extra $2 25@250 #dz bchs, prime 1 35@2, 
beets 1@5 ¥ 100 bchs, cele 23 8 3to8 dz 
case, cabbages 75c@1 50 bbl, cucumbers 
75c@1 50 P cra, lettuce 1@1 50 ? bbl, onions 
red and yellow 2@4, string beans 75c@1 25 ? 
bskt, spinach 1 25 P bbl, tomatoes 75c@1 50 P 
carrier. 

Wool. 


Under a slightly increased demand the wool 
market has shown more activity. Ohio aud 
Pa XX and above 29@30c, X 26@27c, fine un- 
washed 19@20c, Ohio delaine 30@31c, Mich X 
and above 2%c, fine unwashed 16@1ic, delaine 
27@28e. 

















FOR 30 DAYS MORE YOU CAN TRY IT FOR 25 CENTS. 





Rheumatism, La Grippe, 


Mie} in Better Health Than for the 





{Trade Mark.} 


Swanson Rheumatie Cure Co., Chicago. 


Past Fifty Years. 


Dear Sirs :—It is just about one year 
menced using your “5 DROPS” for Nervous Rheumatism, Catarrh in the head and Bronchitis. 


when I first com- 
I was so 


bad that I could not eat at all, in bed or anywhere else; my Nerves were all in a quiver, and my Liver 
and Kidneys were all out of order; in fact, I was so bad that I had to raise up in bed from five to twelve 
times in one night to get my breath and to keep from choking, but to-day I am heartier and in better 


health than I have been for the past fifty years. 
still more calling for it. 


Others are using it here with wonderful results and 
Yours truly, GEORGE YEAGER, Portland, Ind., Feb. 17, 1898. 


IT IS THE BEST RHEUMATIC MEDICINE ON EARTH. 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago. Gentlemen :—I received the order all right, for which ] send 


thanks. 


I have used all kinds of medicines, but have never found anything that has .done for me what “5 
Our stage driver brings my medicine to me from Sharon, and he brings it very carefully 


DROPS” has. 


for he thinks there is no medicine on earth like “5 DROPS.” 
used it for three weeks and it has done wonders for him. 


only 


I am still taking the “5 DROPS,” andam gaining every day—haven’t felt so well for ten years. 


He is using it for Rheumatism; he has 
He couldn’t harness his horses without 


sitting down a number of times, and it has pres all =e in his limbs. 


M 


- GEO. H. R 


WELL, Strafford, Vermont, Feb. 18, 1898. 


“5 DROPS” cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Hay Fever, 
Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous and Neuralgic Headaches, Earache, Toothache, Heart 
Weakness, Croup, Swelling, La Grippe, Malaria, Creeping Numbness. 


large bottles (300 doses), $1.00, 3 bottles for $2.50 


FOR THIRTY DAYS LONGER totter prepaid by mall, Yor 25 cents, A sample bottle will convince you. Also, 


Agents wanted in new territory. 


A sample bottle will convince you. Also, 
Write us ay. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 






















MANUFAC TURED BY 
\ WILLIAMS BROTHERS. 

ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 

'@ DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 











| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
a——_ SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
| You may 
need a new 
How’s Your = 
Spring. 
“U 
& oof g& ver best thing of the kind made. 
Use Sykes “Old Style” 
iety of styles, is easily put on and is longlived and 
handsome. — —_ can’t fire it, hail can’t break 
0 
on 25 years are good yet. Send for catalogue and prices, 
Sykes Iron and Steel Roofing Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, Ill. 
Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send for 
Circular. Low priees for car load lots. 


CS ADORESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHAGA,N.VS 
Avoid mistakes and secure the 
Itis madein a var- IRON ROOFING. 
it and the wind can’t blowit off. Roofs that have been 
$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK. P4.- 














sutrere ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY; CHICAGO,ILL, 
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Jack. 


By Sydney Dayre. 


hy} &’D OUGHT to do something 
for that boy.’’ ‘‘Jack’’’ 
*“*Yes.’’ ‘*Well, mebbe we 
will when we ain’tso drove 
with work.”’ 

Jack was a boy who had 
turned up nobody knew 
how and from nobody 

knew where. 16 was known from things he 
had dropped in conversation that he had come 
with a party across the plains and that in the 
course of the long, weary journey his mother 
had died. It was guessed that his father 
must have cast off and forsaken the boy as an 
undesirable burden. 

All the summer he had been hanging about 
the different small ranches 1n the neighbor- 
hood, living as he best could by what he re- 
ceived for chores and odd jobs,and sleeping in 
sheds or beside a stack of sweet alfalfa hay, 
but in the lovely California climate Jack, hap- 
py in the light-heartedness of boyhood, thought 
it no hardship. Winter was approaching, how- 
ever, with its heavy rains and chilly nights. 
Mrs Martin, whose heart had gone out in 
motherly kindness to the friendless boy, felt 
that some one must look after Jack. 

He was settling down to more lengthy stays 
at her house. They lived on a small ranch 
just at the edge of a canon,and Jack liked the 
wildness of it because of its likeness to his 
eastern home. But the thing which drew him 
most strongly to the Martin home was the 
baby. 

‘*It was a bad job,’’ said Martin one day, 
gazing in a discouraged fashion at the slight 
foundations of his house. ‘‘I hadn’t ought to 
built so near the canon. But the land was so 
good I thought I’d save all I could of it for 
the fruit trees. That comes of bein’ toosay- 
_—. 

‘*Never mind,’’ said his wife, ‘‘we’re goin’ 
to build better next spring.’’ 

‘*Yes. It’s been a good year and I’m no 
end thankful for it. But I must say I wish 
we’d got through the rains all safe. I guess 
me and Jack’il bank upa good bit this week.’’ 

The first rain had come—not a very long or 
cold one, as would be the case in the winter. 
Jack still slept in a shed and Mrs Martin was 
troubled about it, but the tiny house seemed to 
afford no corner not already filled, so she was 
obliged to content herself with giving him 
such bedding as she could spare, and with 
Jack’s laughing assurance: ‘It’s good 
enough for better folks’n me.’’ 

As the leisure season was now on, Mr Mar- 
tin was glad to hear of government |works go- 
ing on some miles distant above him—a res- 
ervoir being built to hold the overflow of wa- 
ter with view to storing it forirrigation of the 
lower lying lands. In addition to the promise 
of security to his house, it gave opportunity 
for getting work, of which many of the poorer 
ranchers were glad to avail. 

‘*T’d like you to stay about while I’m gone, 
Jack,’’ he said, and the boy’s heart swelled 
with pride as he added: ‘‘I want you to look 
after things. I’m sure you’ll do it good and 
faithful.’’ 

Another long rain setin. Every day Jack 
banked up his ‘‘good and faithful’’ best, but, 
as the canon slowly filled after the long sum- 
mer drouth, was each morning dismayed at 
the inroads made by the water. 

‘*Tack,’’ said Mrs Martin one morning, 
‘*T’m gettin’ a little uneasy at the way things 
looks.’”’ 

‘*I’m feelin’ that way myself,’’ agreed Jack, 
who had just come in with dismay in his 
heart from a look at things outside. 

**T’ve a great mind to go over to Neighbor 
Davidson’s and ask if they won’t let us stay 
with ’em fora few days, till the next time 
Martin comes home. I hate to stay without 
him.’’ 

**Couldn’t I go?’’ asked Jack. 

‘* Well, I’d rather ask it myself. But I don’t 
quite know what to do about Kitty. It’s too 
far to carry her—even if you went to help 
me.’’ 








WHOLE FAMILY 


THE 


‘*Leave Kitty with me. She’ll stay all 
right—won't you, Kitty?’’ 

Kitty replied with a crow and a spring into 
his outstretched arms. 

Thus encouraged Mrs Martin soon after 
breakfast took her departure, saying in an 
anxious tone: ‘‘ Vatch them banks well,.Jack. 
And I know you’ll be real good and careful 
with Kitty. I’ll be back early this evening.”’ 

An hour later Jack wished with ail his 
heart that Kitty was with her mother, as he 
went out to resume the constant work of 
‘*banking up.’’ At once he saw that a new 
condition of things had set in. The house 
near the canon stood on a kind of a knoll, the 
ground on the land side of it sinking slightly. 
The water in the stream was higher than he 
had before seen it, and he now noted with 
alarm that at a short distance above the house 
some of it had left the main channel, and, 
turning into the low, shifting sands, had cut 
between the house and the land, leaving it on 
an island. 

Toward the close of the day he saw that 
the flood had spread on both sides of the can- 
on so as to entirely cover the roads which fol- 
lowed the stream. Kitty’s mother would have 
to take a round-about road through the coun- 
try and could not possibly reach home that 
night. Later he saw a farmer passing on the 
other side of the new channel. The man 
caught sight of Jack and hailed him. 

**You’d better get out of that.’’ 

‘*Why?’’ shouted Jack. 

‘*Works above giving way. Been weaken- 
ing for the last twenty-four hours and letting 
out the water. When they go they’]l carry ev- 
erything before ’em.’’ 

What should he do? How could he best care 
for Kitty? Already the water in the new chan- 
nel was so deep that he knew it would be im- 
possible to carry her through it. 

**T’ll get the barn door and float her over. 
The water ain’t runnin’ swift—yet. Then I’ll 
carry her wherever her mother is. I can do it, 
if I stop to rest by the way.’’ 

Jack worked as he never had worked be- 
fore. The barn was a rude structure, but it 
required more than the strength of a boy eas- 
ily to get the door off the hinges. He tugged 
and hammered until quite ont of breath, but 
at length had the pleasure of seeing his frail 
bark moored as close to the door of the house 
as he could getit. Twilight was settling down 
as he tiptoed into the house. Kitty was 
asleep, and he would try to keep her so as 
long as he could, for she would surely be 
frightened. She lay in the heavy, rough cra- 
dle made by her father, and even in his haste 
Jack paused for half asecond to take a loving 
look at the fair little face on the pillow. 
There was to the boy something profoundly 
touching in the sight of the placid, trustful 
slumber in the midst of such a turmoil of 
probable danger, and his whole heart was 
filled with determination at whatever cost to 
himself to place her safely in her mother’s 
arms. 

**T’1l move her out onto the porch while I 
fix things,’’ he decided. ‘‘Then, if things 
should go sudden, I can grab her.’’ 

It was hard work getting the bulky thing 
through the narrow door, but Jack accom- 
plished it, taking one more affectionate glance 
at the quiet little sleeper as he quickly turned 
to other things. 

With a thoughtfulness born of his early 
tussle with hard fortunes, he hurried to where 
he knew the few papers of value belonging to 
the master of the house were kept. These he 
wrapped in a bundle of Kitty’s clothing and 
hastiiy tied all to the door. 

As he did so there came a rush and a roar. 
The slight raft tipped under his feet and he 
was thrown over, receiving a violent blow on 
the side of his head against the edge ofa 
board. In a moment he was half stunned, the 
next a piunge into the water recalled his diz- 
zy senses. With a desperate grasp he clung to 
the raft as he was lifted, whirled, buffeted, 
swiftly carried on. Before he had time to 
think or uttera despairing cry he was far 
from the cottage and the precious treasure he 
would bave guarded so carefully. 

It was two weeks before Jack opened his 
eyes to a clear view of anything. Mrs Martin 
was sitting beside him, and he made a strong 















effort to straighten out in his confused mind 
the various things suggested by the sight of 
her face. 

‘*Where’s Kitty?’’ he at length asked. 

**Kitty’s safe and well.’’ 

**And where am I—anyway?”’ 

**You’re here—to Mr Forbes’s. We've ail 
been takin’ care of you, Jack—and you’re 
goin’ tu be well before long. But it was awful 
hurts you got. And when you was took out 
o* the water, nohody did know,’’ wiping her 
eyes, ‘‘whether you’d ever come to or not.’’ 

‘*I didn’t mean to leave Kitty,’’ said Jack, 
with an appealing look. ‘‘I was tryin’ my 
very best—’’. 

**Don’t you say a word about that, you poor 
boy. Weall know it. Neighbor Jones was 
a-watchin’ you all the time from t’ other bank 
--and hollerin’ to you, but I s’pose you 
couldn’t hear for the noise of the water—and 
tryin’ to get to you, but the burst in the dam 
come before he could. Jack, how ever did you 
get the cradle through the door?’’ 

‘*It was a big tug,’’ said Jack, with a weak 
smile. 

“Ifyou hadn’t ’a done that she’d never been 
found.’’ 

**How was it,’’ asked Jack eagerly. 

**The house was carried away.’’ 

‘*Must ’a been when the raft got away from 
me,’’ commented Jack. ‘‘Or with me. I guess 
I hung onto it.’’ 

**Yes. If you bhadn’t you wouldn’t ’a’ been 
here now. And far down the stream the house 
canght and stuck.”’ 

**She all alone in them ragin’ waters—in 
the night—’’ said Jack, ready tears of weak- 
ness coming to his eyes at the thought. 

**Yes—the baby! They,says the good God 
sends his angels to guard ’em, Jack, and I’!l 
always believe it. Well—just in the early 
mornin’—it had cleared up and the sun was 
shinin’ bright—and men along the banks was 
watchin’ things tbat come down—she lifted 
up her head and the sun Jit on her curls—that 
you always said was just like sunshine, 
Jack!—and they seen herand went out. It 
was a hard pull, but they did it. The house 
was wrenchin’ most all to pieces in the water, 
and O, Jack! If you hadn’t ’a set the cradle 
out onto the porch no one ever would ’a 
thought o’ going out there.’’ 

Mr Martin built his new house out of reach 
of the water, and in it was found plenty of 
room and comfort for Jack. 


“A Mew Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc.—Free to our Readers, 


<< Disorpers of the Kid- 
e neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Dis- 
orders, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive 
Specific Cure is found 
in a new botanical dis- 
covery, the wonderful 
» KAVA-KAVA SHRUB, 
called by botanists, the 
piper methysticum, from 
LV, the Ganges river, East 
India. It has the extra- 
Mr. R. C. Wood, Lowell, Ind. ordinary record of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly on the 
Kidneys and cures by draining out of the Blood the 
poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which 
cause the diseased conditions. 

Rey. A. C. Darling, of North Constantia, New York, 
testifies in the Christian Witness that it cured him of 
Kidney disease after sixteen years’suffering. Hon. 
R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four weeks 
the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and Blad- 
der disease of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testi- 
mony. Many ladies also testify to its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 
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"97 Special, $10.50; Derby, $7.50; Crescent, $8; 
Credenda, $7.50; Ashland, $8; Snell, $7; Sub- 
\urban, $9; Dundore, $7.50; Gazelle, $6; Tri- 
/umph, $6; Temple, $5; St. Nicholas, $4; Rover, 

f/ $3; Princess, $3, and Hunxpreps or Orusrs. 
= Write for Bancatn List and Spsciau Orreme 
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Talk Around the Table. 





An Inhuman Peddler.—In the issue of April 
93 I was interested in the article of a *‘peddler 
but still human.’’ I would add ‘‘inhuman, 
also,’’ in my case, hardly two nights ago. I 
have always treated all as I would be treated 
myself in their place, and help tnem if there 
is anything I need that they have. But there 
are others of poor principles, who are lazy, 
idle, and it seems vicious at times, though 
they bave been treated in a kind, friendly 
manner. Such friends came in the darkness 
of night only two nights ago and tock over 
half of what we had to depend on for a liv- 
ing, for the good of their pocket but the ruin 
of mine. Iam a Christian, I hope, but the 
feelings toward the parties by me are far from 
angelic in this case, when they leave a sample 
in each place of their work, and bare walls 
and two broken locks for pay to their friends. 
If the United States says it is right to kill 
others, why isit not right to pepper such 
friends as these? A dead trail is theirs, but 
humauity might say a bleeding one should 
follow them.—[A Subscriber. 





Sweeping Becomes Beautiful.—I went with 
my mother once to call on a friend in town. 
The hired girl in the absence of her mistress 
sat down to do the honors of the house. [I 
well remember her giving us to understand 
that she ate at the first table and was treated 
as one of the family. She informed us that 
‘‘the ladies’’ were all at work in the hotels; 
and glancing through the window, observed 
loftily that ‘‘the gentlemen are busy cleaning 
the streets.’? I there and then vowed my al- 
legiance to the honorable and unvarnished ti- 
tles of men and women. I call to minda 
cheerful, intelligent maid who was not made 
one of the family, who came at the tinkle of 
the bell to wait on table. To stop in the 
kitchen for afew moments’ chat with this girl, 
whose dignified unobtrusiveness commanded 
my respect, came to be one of the pleasures of 
my stay in that city home. I’ve seen hired 
men of herculean proportions who somehow 
impressed me with their smallness, and I’ve 
seen hired men of ordinary stature who by 
comparison made their employers seem small. 
I was once very severely reprimanded by a 
woman in my mother’s employ for using the 
word servant, yet the ruler of vur great na- 
tion calls himself the people’s servant, and we 
proudly designate ourselves servants of the 
Lord. After all, how petty and inconsequental 
are these distinctions. It is what Emer- 
son calls the great soul incarnate, which lifts 
us not above our occupations but lifts the oc- 
cupations up to our level. ‘‘Let it,’’ says 
this author, ‘‘in some Dolly and Joan, go out 
to service and sweep chambers and scour 
floors, and its effulgent day beams cannot he 
mufiied or hid, but to sweep and scour will 
instantly appear supreme and beautiful ac- 
tions, the top and radiance of human life.’’— 
| Evangeline. 


Those Lydia Pinkham Girls.—Bachelor of 
Cordaville, perhaps one reason there are as 
many ‘‘Lydia Pinkham girls’’ as there are, is 
because so many women have had to support 
their men by washing for their living, after 
having taken one of the ‘‘ gallant sex’’for bet- 
ter or for worse. If we are honest, are there 
not as many men who need a medicine of 
some sort or other, as women? Are there not 
as many women earning their living to-day 
as men? I suppose you will admit that there 
are a few women who are able to fill the po- 
sition to which God assigned them. If so, 
will you tell us where we can find enough 
pure, honest, manly men for them? You did 
not need to tell that you were a bachelor. We 
could guess that from the reading of your ar- 
ticle.—[ Nebraska Girl. 








Unkle Kenny’s Specifications.—Girls, don’t 
tead trashy stories, and then go out looking 
for ideal men that never existed outside the 
covers of the last ten-cent novel. Farmer’s 
Daughter says,‘‘ Be caretul whom you marry.’’ 
lL am afraid she, too, is waiting and lovking 
for the star that will never appear. I don’t 
wonder that she expects tu live and die an 
old maid. Don’t fly your kites too high. gals, 
and snub the young men because through no 
fault of theirs they are not able to wear pat- 
ent leather shoes and part their hair in the 
middle to balance their brains, as some of the 
very nice, sissy fellows do. If I were a girl 
and were looking for a mate, I would rather 
have an honest, true-hearted farmer or factory 
lad, as homely as a hedge fence, than a cart- 
load of those half-baked fellows that run 
around with ear-cutting collars and calico 
shirts, the bosom of which is enough to drive 
ag old turkey gobbler crazy. Were I looking 


fora wife I would want one whose looks 
would not stop a cattle train at first sight. 











THE WHOLE FAMILY 





Then I would want her accomplished in the 
following arts: Washing, putting a polish on 
the bosom of a white shirt, manipulating the 
bread board and playing a choice selection on 
a Singer. Above all I would want her to be 
an 18-carat Christian.—[Old Unkle Kenny. 





The Spanish, like the French, pronounce a 
like ‘‘ah,’’ eo like a in ‘‘fate,’’ and i and y 
like oure. There is no slighting or slurring 
over the vowels, every one receiving its full 
value, and where several appear together*in a 
word each must be sounded. For instance, 
the name Eulalie is not pronounced ‘*‘ Ulalee,’’ 
but ‘‘ A-u-lar-lee-a.’’ The letter j is always 
read h, so Junta reads ‘‘hooutah.’’ he con- 
sonant z is always pronounced ‘“‘th.’’ The 
letter c also has this sound before an e ori. 
Thus azuca, the Spanish word for sugar, is 
pronounced ‘‘ah-thu-kah’’ and ciudad, mean- 
ing eity, reads ‘‘thee-oo-dad.’’ The proper 
pronunciation of Cienfuegos is ‘‘ thee-en-foo-a- 
goes.’’ When two 1l’s occur together in one 
syllable the second has the sound of our letter 
y, and two r’s are always rolled.—| Edith 
Chester. 


Another Accident.—Apropos of the recent 
discussion in these columns concerning the 
inflammability of ‘‘outing flannel,’’ a little 
incident took place in our household this 
morning. One of the female members of our 
family, on putting a stick of wood in the 
kitchen stove, was somewhat burned about 
the face and neck by the igniting of the 
‘‘fuzz’’ of her outing flannel wrapper. The 
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flame spread like a flash of powder froin her 
wrist to her shoulder and back, scorching her 
hair and face. A few vigorous brushes with 
the hand extinguished it, and perhaps there 
was no real danger, still it is an experience 
some women would not care to have every 
dsy.—| Harold E. Cook. 





Asked and Answered.—What will kill horse- 
radish, so it will not grow, is asked. Also, 
what kind of paint will not wash out of cloth. 
J. W. &. asks how to make a pretty afghan 
out of cashmere pieces. To grate horse-radish 
without crying, which was recently asked, sit 
or stand in a doorway or where there is breeze 
enough to carry the fumes away from you. 
Jobn E. Leahy, Madely, Wis, wants to know 
where he can obtain the Forget-me-not Song- 
ater which was in circulation about 1863. 
Subscriber wants to know the best way to 
heat water in a bathroom remote from range 
fires,and asks, ‘‘Is there not a boiler heated 
by kerosene lamp, asmali boiler circulating 
into a large one?’’ 

In reply to N. P., the composer of the song 
eg a in a recent issue entitled Cuba Shall 

e Free, can probably compose music to ac- 
company the words of your song. Address 
Mr Charles H. R. Miller, Springfield, Mass. 





Mr Skribbens (to new boy): I suppose you 
understand what your duties are here? 

New Boy: Sure. Thesuper said that all 
I had to do was to hustle when old Skribbens 
was looking and it would be all right. 











TRIALS OF SALESWOMEN. 


Mrs. Pinkham Says Standing Still is One of 
Woman’s Most Trying Tasks. 








Have you ever thought why it is taat so 
many women or girls rather walk for an hour 


than stand still for ten minutes? 


Itis because most women suffer from some 
derangement of their delicate organism, the 
discomfort from which is less trying when 
they are in motion than when standing. 

So serious are these troubles and so dangerous to 
health that the laws in some states com- 
pel employers to provide resting places for 


their female employees. 

But no amount of law can regulate 
the hard tasks of these women. Cus- 
tomers are exacting, and expect the 
















saleslady to be always cheerful 








and pleasant. How can a girl 





be cheerful when her back is 
sailed by lassitude and bearing- 
ter how sweet tempered she is 
way under the pain after a while. 
want cross and snappy saleswo 
important capital, and no one can be 

If you are ill or suffering, write 





aching, whenshe is as- 
down pains? Nomat- 
naturally, her nerves give 
Employers, however, don’t 
men. Cheerfulness is very 
amiable when racked with pain. 

without delay to Mrs. Pinkham, at 


Lynn, Mass., and tell her all about yourself. Your story will not be new to 
her; she has heard it many thousand times and will know just what you need. 
Without doubt, Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound will help you, it has 


done such wonderful things for suffering women. 
all the little things that make you feel miserable. 


Do not hesitate to write her 
Your letter will not be seen 


by any man, and Mrs. Pinkham’s advice will cost you nothing. 
Read this letter from Mrs. MARGARET ANDERSON, 463 Lisbon St., Lewis- 


ton, Me. 


** DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—For years I had suffered with painful menstruation 


every month. 


stand up for more than five minutes, I felt so miserable. 


At the beginning of menstruation it was impossible for me to 


One day a little book 


of Mrs. Pinkham’s was thrown into my house, and I sat right down and 


read it. 


Liver Pills. 
**I can heartily say that to-day I feel like a new woman; my monthly 

suffering is a thing of the past. 

for what it has done for me.” 


Ask Mrs, Pinkham’s Advice—A Woman Best Understands a Woman’s IIs 


I then got some of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and 


I shall always praise the Vegetable Compound 











High Grave '98 MODELS 
Same grade as agents sell for 
$75. We have no agents but sell 
direct to the rider at manu- 
facturers’ prices. 8 elegant mod- 
els. Best material, superb finish. 
Guaranteed against acci- 
dents aswellias defects. We 


g 34.50 ship with privilege of examina- 
tion, pay_ express charges both 

Acme ways and refund money if not 

; asrerroME CYCLE CO... 
Bicycles. 129 Main St., ELKHART, IND. 





MAKE MONEY 


/® fast andeasy by selling our wheels. 
= 15,000 on hand; gigs a 
ment, 998 models 18 to 837. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Two Friends of the Tablers. 





This picture is from a kodak photograph 
taken a year or two ago, and is a fairly good 
likeness of both the persons therein. ‘he 
young lady is trying hard not to giggie; 





there’s just a hint around the mouth of the 
smirk which is lingering there. The two are 
reading over some of their exploits as record- 
ed in a letter to be sent to a friend. They 
have had some remarkable adventures since 
the kodak picture was taken, some of which 
the Tablers have read about. Can the Tablers 
guess who the two persons are? 
a  —— 


The Story of Emily. 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 

Emily nad a great and unutterable longing 
for 1 whee!. When she wants anything, she 
**wants it bad,’’ as the boys would say. Mar- 
jorie had a new wheel, its frame dark blue 
trimmed with gold; Bertha had a last year’s 
model; Florence had one; and Emily had 
none at all. Itis downright hard for a girl 
of thirteen to be without a bicycle when she 
can see other girls having a glorious time 
with theirs. 

One morning before school she went down 
to the post office and got there a postal card 
addressed to her father and requesting him 
to call at the express office for a package or 
bundie or something. ‘‘I wonder what it can 
be,’’ she mused. ‘‘You don’t suppose—but 
no! There is no use thinking of such a 
thing.’’ Some of the brightest, finest days in 
the winter Emily had stayed indoors while 
her friends were coasting or skating, to keep 
her younger brother Clifford company, and 
read to him, while he was laid up with fever, 
and her father and mother had said she 
should have her reward some day, though she 
knew they could not afford to buy her a 
wheel at present. 

As she neared the home door her mother 
appeared and told her to take a note up to Mrs 
Brown’s before school; she had better take 
along her books, her mother said, for she 
would not have time to come back before 
school. Emily handed her mother the postal, 
picked up her books and started along, re- 
solved to be a good girl and give her mind to 
her studies. 

As she entered the school] yard, after doing 
the errand, she glanced down the road in the 
direction of her home, and was just in time to 
see a wagon disappear around the hill, going 
toward her house,with a white, wooden frame 
in back which looked precisely like a bicycle 
crate. 

Did the reader ever live through a period in 
which three hours seemed like three days? It 
seemed to Emily as if noon never would 
come. 

**Emily, what is the capital of South Caro- 
lina?’’ asked the teacher. 

**Victor,’’ answeread Emily in a confused 
sort of way; and then when she saw all the 
boys langhing she hastened to say ‘‘Colum- 
bia,’’ and flushed very red. 

‘*T am afraid you are something of a Rambler 
in your mental processes this morning, or else 
have been reading Waverley,’’ said the 





you 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


teacher with atwinkle in her eye. In the 
arithmetic class the teacher said she would 
give Emily a practical question, as her mind 
seemed to dwell so much upon bicycles. 

‘*‘Which would go faster,’’ she asked, ‘‘a 
safety bicycle geared at 66 2-3, or an old-fash- 
ioned high wheel 66 2-3 inches tall, provided 
the rider pedaled as fast in one case as in the 
other?’’ This sounded very difficult, and 
Emily shook her head, while the boys raised 
their hands and almost jumped up and down 
in their eagerness to answer. 

‘‘They would go just the same speed,’’ said 
her brother Clifford triumphantly, as the 
teacher turned to him for the answer. Emily 
thought the teacher had given her punishment 
enough and studied hard the rest of the ses- 
sion. At noon, cruel fate, she had to go 
around by Mrs Brown’s to get a parcel, so her 
aching curiosity had to contain itself a while 
longer. 

At last she reached the home gate. Every- 
thing looked natural and as of old; there was 
no sign of crate or bicycle about the yard or 
piazza. But was not that the sound of ham- 
mering which she heard, around in the wood- 
shed? Around she went, on the run, and what 
do you suppose she saw when she got there? 

There was Clifford, hammer and chisel in 
hand, working away with all his might open- 
ing—yes, a bicycle crate, with a shiny black 
bicycle inside! Emily’s head swam; she 
looked again—it was a diamond frame; the 
wheel was for Clifford. 

**Oh, sis, look at my wheel!’’ cried Ciif- 





ford, hut poor sis; choking down a sob, wag 
walking slowly into the house. Her mother 
was in the midst of frying ham, too much oc- 
cupied to take note of the sober face. Her 
father, however, had seen the incident from 
the barn, and he hurried in, put his arm 
around Emily, gave her a kiss and pulled her 
into his lap. He knew the disappointment 
would be a severe one. She laid her head on 
his shoulder and cried for about one minute, 
then she jumped up, wiped away the tears, 
and smiled bravely. 

Clifford’s wheel, her father said, was a 
present from Aunt Carrie, with whom he was 
a favorite, and who knew that he had been 
sick a good deal and would greatly enjoy the 
sport of riding. Not another word did Emily 
say about bicycles that day, or the next; she 
went about her duties at home and at school 
in an unusually quiet and determined way, 
and was very attentive and helpful to her 
mother. She had accepted her disappointment 
like a heroine. 

She had learned to ride her friend Bertha’s 
wheel, so after sundewn, when she would 
not be too conspicuous, she took a spin on 
Clifford’s wheel, diamond frame and all, and 
had a fine time going up and down the road 
near the house. While she was riding Clifford 
was upin his room all by himself, toiling 
and perspiring with an ink bottle, a pen and 
a sheet of paper, wherewith he produced the 
following letter: 

Dear Uncle Jim: 


Aunt Cary gave me a 
whel 


and Emily feles verry bad she wants a 








is never pleasant work. The way to have cleaning 
well done, and to get through it quickly without 


spending much strength, is to use 
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Washing 
Powder. 


Then the cleaning things are laid aside early in the day, and 
the housewife has time for more pleasant things. 
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whele orful but dusent make no fuss she is a 
good gurl can’t you send her one. Clifford. 
Where Clifford raised the two cents to mail 
this epistle nobody found out; but the letter 
went, andin less than a week there came 
from Uncle Jim, with whom Emily was a pet, 
a tine new bicycle, which she rides a great 


deal. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 





Lost the Pig.—My brother-in-law worked 
in a blacksmith shop last winter. He offered 
me the pick of his pigs to take a shoe offa 
horse’s hind foot, but I didn’t dare to under- 
take 1t and lost the pig. Fora pet I havea 
dog, besides two cats. My sister has lots of 
flowers. The mice got at one of the cactuses 
and ate it, thorns and all. I milk from two to 
10 cows, night and"morning, besides tending 
to five horses and one colt. I am 15 years old. 
{Leonard Dubble. 





Uarda, Thelma and Others.--Miss Idal men- 
tioned reading Uarda. I have read it and 
think she would like The Last Days of Pom- 
eii, by E. Bulwer Lytton, and Les Miserables 
i Victor Hugo, also books by Lew Wallace. 
Has Bernardine ever read Four Girls at Chau- 
taugua, and Chautauqua Girls at Home, by 
Pansy? I have just finished reading Thelma 
by Marie Corelli. Itis a Norwegian story. 
From the way Sea Breeze writes about New 
York city I imagine she has never visited Chi- 
cago. I thought New York lovely and Chi- 
cago horridly dirty. I have no little brothers 
and sister, so the Y F E wouldn’t care to call. 
We should like to see the pictures of Mar- 
guetrite and brother.—[ Books. 

\#~ Not care to call? Don’t be so sure of 
that. 


Pearl and Her Family.—The girls are hav- 
ing so much fun writing to some one they 
never saw, I thoughtI would write too. I 
am a girl 16 years old but am not a high school 
girl nor never expect to be one. I am a farm- 
er’s daughter and live in Ohio on a farm of 


50 acres. I am like Miss Ethel, can do nearly 
all kinds of housework. I can milk and 
do lots of outdoor work but I don’t like to. 
I cannot make fancywork but would like to 


learn 1t. Red Riding Hood wanted to know if 
there was any other little girl her age that 
could wash dishes. I had a little sister five 
years old that could wash dishes but she died 
about three months ago of membranous 
croup, and a brother 10 years old who died of 
diphtheria. Now I have no sister, but a sweet 
little brother about five months old and a big 
brother, but he is an awful tease. How many 
of the girls like to make quilt patches? [ 
don’t. Papa takes your paper and I like to 
read the Jetters in the Young Folks’ Table. I 
think Mr Editor had better publish his photo 
sO we can see what he looks like.—[Pearl. 





Skunks as Pets.—I am going to raise chick- 
ens next summer, the same as I did last. I 
have two hens sitting and two I am going to 
set to-morrow, and I have 82 chickens which I 
raised last summer. My two pets are a pony 
and a canary bird. My pony is black and has 
a star in her forehead, and I like to ride her, 
and my bird’s name is Dick. I should think 
skunks would make very unpleasant pets. 
One got under our schoolhouse and we could 
hardly stand it. Wilithe [ndian girl please 
explain her conundrum?—[Sitting Bull. 





An Invitation.—I have always had a great 
interest in the Tablers’ letters and hope to see 
ny letter among them. Is there a Mrs Editor? 
This question has been asked several times 
but has never received an answer. Please, 
Mr Editor, answer it now. If there is one I’m 
afraid she’ll object to the girls treating him 
so nicely. The Editor receives so many invi- 
tations that I don’t wonder the other boys are 
getting envious. Now I’m going to give some 
other boy an invitation to visit me. The Oth- 
er Fellow says he wouldn’t object to receiving 
an invitation, so here it is. Come and I’ll 
make everything as pleasant for you as possi- 
ble.—[The Other Girl. ; 


Nice Big Brothers.—1 think the Table is get- 
ting more and more interesting every week, 
especially since the older ones of my age (16) 
commenced writing. If only more of the 
boys would take advantage of the many in- 
vitations given them to rouse up and write! 
I agree with Clyde Walkup that the girls and 
boys start sending in their photos. Now, Mr 
Editor, do send in your photo soon and 
don’t keep us waiting so. I want to see what 
kind of looking chap you are. Sandalwood, 
don’t think you are the only girl who has 
handsome and courteous brothers. I have the 
Same number as you (three),and nice ones too. 








EVENINGS AT HOME 








They are not ashamed either to take their sis- 
ter to church and parties and places where I 
wish tu go. (My friends had a surprise party 
on mea short time ago.) I think the boys 
who don’t want to take their sister with them 
ought to be very much ashamed of themselves. 
I don’t know what I shall do when my broth- 
er, who is 18, takes some other fellow’s sister. 
In my examinations at school my per cent al- 
so went up in the 90’s, and in my favorite 
study (civil government) I received 99, not 
getting less than 90in any of my studies. I 
wish the Tablers would give a short descrip- 
tion of their home. I wish we could have 
lived by an ocean or large river so I could 
learn to row a boat and the like. My, there 
is brother calling me for supper. Ta. ta.— 
{ Tulip. 





A Merry Company.—Helen Louise Wheeler 
(8) sometimes gathers the eggs at night. They 
have 10 cows, ail named, 20 sheep and 10 little 
lambs. R. Cecil (10) can drive his papa’s pair 
of oxen and two horses. Morning Glory wish- 
es H S Girls land 3 would sign their names 
to their letters as she wants to know’ what 
they are. Lillie F., your small tintype can- 
not be reproduced; we should have good phio- 
tos. Calla Lily wheels 10 or 12 miles a day, 
and her little sister, five years old, has a pony 
and cart. Miss Irene has reada great :nany 
books, und started to keep a list of them, 
but soou grew tired of it. The Common Miss 
supposes ‘‘we common people’’ won’t have 
much show if a few more H § boys and girls 
come to the Table. Bertha C. Morgan (11) 
helps mamma with the housework and papa 
with the chores. Olive Youngs lives on a 
large farm where is also a stone quarry and 
where they burn lime, and many city people 
come to look at the lime-kiln. Clara L. Cas- 
sel, Hummelstown, Pa, wants to correspond 
with H S girls. Gracie Badgley’s mamma has 
35 little chickens, and a good many hens sit- 
ting. Geraldine Hill (8) helped make the 
garden by sticking onions. She has a little 
pet dog Dandy, and some cruel.boy put some- 
thing in his eyes that made him blind. Blue- 
berry Girl (11) goes to the grammar school, 
can play on the organ and piano, can sew, 
wash dishes, sweep, make beds and knit. 
Rufus F. Atchinson’s father has got to kill 
one of his cats because it sucks eggs. May 
McDonald thinks Whistling Girl’s conundrum 
is blavwkberry. 





JUST AS ROGER WROTE IT. 


Yhavu two <oats 
onts Mam, \S Budge 
ond , the otpne iS 
dack-iN-+ he- Sed. 
aa SUX Yang 


+ Fowh, tWo- sy? 
Lr nov! OnNdy 
Faut 

5 a RLtmwe 
Low Nl TMed Spor, b; 


1 O'n hen 
ak Chk Rim” Shes 
ao bantam Naked 


HeTmy WUNY F co 
her ‘atl anarvtd 47 


mil mAs. 
1c is ae Thy i Anal 
Row, Me: Roger E Red 


YH Well done, for a boy six years old! 
This letter is given just as it was written, 
though reduced in size,as an example of clear 
handwriting and wide-awake,interesting com- 
position. 


On the Cold Mountains.—I am 10 years old 
and live up in the mountains. My papa hasa 
sawmili and I help him sometimes. When I 
get a man I am going to live on a farm and 
raise sheep and horses and chickens. It is too 
cold for me on the mountains.—jJohn Brad- 
shaw, dr. 








Gooseberries !—I live in the Sunflower state. 


I would like to hear the story about Emily 
first. My brother has a bicycle which I ride 
whenever I waut to. I have read a good 
many books. I am 14 years old and can-har- 
ness a horse, and hitch it up too, when neces- 
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sary. Ifthe Y F E will come to visit me, he 
7 a and pick gooseberries with me.— 
{ Dolly. 

U3}r'rhe Y F E’s mouth waters at the 
thought. Would that he could accept! 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest, 





FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 

4. SeuvarRE Worp—Make a square of four 
letters, using only two words, both of which 
read backward and forward the same, one 
meaning.to blow,and the other an oil obtained 
from the petals of roses. When formed thedi- 
agonal lines will all be composed of the same 
letter. 

5. CHARADE—My first is of equal value, my 
second is a boy, my third is time, and my 
whole is the minister’s house. 

6. ANAGRAM (one word) — 

NO GIRL TO A GAME. 

7. NuMERICAL EnicmMaA—I am composed of 
18 letters. 

My 12, 16, 18, lis empty. 

My 6, 3, 9, 2, 15 is fragrant. 

My 3, 10, 18 is distance. 

My 7, 8, 4, 5 is a color. 

My 14, 10, 17, 11 is a wagon. 

My whole is what every one is now talking 
about. 

8. CRossworD ENIGMA— 

I’m found in violet, not in ‘blue, 

I'm found in nink it is most true. 

I’m found in color, not in tint, 

I’m found in metal and in mint. 

I’m found in ore as well as gold, 

I’m found in earth but notin mold. 

I’m found in joy but not in sorrow, 

You’ll guess my whole sometime to-morrow. 


d Blood 


Is a 
Good Thing 


to be rid of, because bad blood is 
the breeding place of disfiguring 
and dangerous diseases. Is your 
blood bad? It is if you are 
lagued by pimples or bothered by 
ils, if your skin is blotched by 
eruptions or your body eaten by 
sores and ulcers. You can have 
good blood, which is pure blood, if 
you want it. You can be rid of 
pimples, boils, blotches, sores and 
ulcers. How? By the use of 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilia 


It is the radical remedy for all dis- 
eases originating in the blood. 
Read the evidence : 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was recommended 
to me by my physician as a blood purifier. 
When I began taking it I had boils all over 
my body. One bottle cured me.” —BONNEB 
CraFrt, Wesson, Miss. 

“After six years’ suffering from blood 
poison, I began taking Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and although I have used only three 
bottles of this great medicine, the sores 
have nearly all disappeared.”” —A. A. MAN- 
NING, Houston, Texas. 











sostavHAY FEVER 
CURED. Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 








ro complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, addresg 
Shs ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Caro- 
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The Care of Sick Cats. 


ALLIE L. NAY. 





many of the ailments 
that afflict the human race. Indigestion, in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels, and 
worms are the most common troubles. Stom- 
ach trouble and worms will both cause vom- 
iting. If the trouble is a stomach one, givea 
teaspoonful of sweet or castor oil or a dose of 
salts. Worms are indicated if they vomit up 
white frothy matter. For this give one-half 
of a Kickapoo Indian worm-killer tablet. If 
you examine the vomited froth, it 1s not unu- 
sual to find thread-like worms in it. Cats 
that have access to hay or grass will fre- 
quently vomit some of it up with froth. If no 
worms are found in it, they only need some 
catmint to eat. The cat ate the hay or grass 
for an emetic, and when it has vomited, it 
is relieved. Diarrhea is indicated ifthe cat 
becomes gaunt, dull-eyed and unkempt. But 
before you give the cat any medicine, make 
sure diarrhea is the trouble, although a dose 
of oil would be a safe remedy, whatever the 
trouble was, but if diarrhea continues for 
two orthree days after giving the oil, if the 
cat will eat, give it half an ounce of mutton 
suet in warm milk, but never give fat to cats 
when in health. Ifthe oil and suet fail to 
cure, or if the cat is very sick, omit the suet 
and give teaspoonful doses of chalk mixture 
three times a day, aiternating with a one 
drop dose of laudanum. The chalk mixture 
can be bought at any drug store. Scald all 
milk before you give it toa cat that has a 
diarrhea, and do not be in haste to feed it 
meat or potato. Give it white bread, cracker 
and cooked fish. Ifa cat is poisoned, give it 
an emetic of warm water, with a little salt or 
a liberal dose of sweet oil or melted lard. If 
the cat recovers give it one grain of sub-ni- 
trate of bismuth twice a day for several days; 
the bismuth is also excellent for inflamma- 
tion of the stomach. 

If a cat has a-bad cold, sneezes and 
wheezes, rub oil on its nose and throat, get- 
ting as little as possible on its fur. Keep the 
cat warm, but don’t let it lie under the 
stove. Give it catmintto eat and strong 
catmint tea in warm milk witha very little 
sugar init. Ifit will not eat, pour a few 
spoonfuls of it down its throat. <A httle aco- 
nite may be given in the tea, about as much 
as you would give a two-year-old child. If 
the cat will eat, give it two teaspoonfuls of 
cod liver oil twice aday. This is sometimes 
a good tonic for cats that are thin of flesh 
and out of order and do not havea diarrhea 
or stomach trouble. For humor or mange, 
wet the skin with a weak solution of carbolic 
acid and water, and give three small doses of 
sulphur, one dose a day, about once in two 
weeks. When giving the sulphur care must 
be taken that the cat does not get cold. 

Wash sore eyes with warm milk, weak bo- 
rax water or rose water. Small kittens will 
have sore eyes if they are kept where there 
is not sufficient light. Bear this in mind and 
do not keep them in the dark. An adult cat 
seldom has fits, but kittens are subject to them, 
and they result from one of many causes— 
epilepsy, worms, indigestion, lying under the 
stove, a blow on the head, etc. To cure the 
fits, learn the cause and treat accordingly. 
To give immediate relief, cut a bit in the thin 
part of the ear with a pair of sharp scissors or 
knife, then rub the ear with a cloth dipped in 
hot water. The body of the cat may also be 
rubbed. As soon as-+the bloud starts the kit- 
ten will be relieved. Then place it in a quiet 
place where it will not be disturbed. 

When handling a cat in a fit, or attempting 
to give a sick cat medicine, care must be used 
to avoid getting scratched or bit. Leather 
gloves may be worn. To give a cat medicine, 
wrap it closely in a sheet or blanket, taking 
care to keep the fore paws down against the 
body. Be sure the sheet is close about the 
neck. Have ready a wooden meat skewer 
or penholder, force the mouth open and place 
the skewer across the lower jaw behind the 
eye teeth. Pour down the medicine slowly so 
as not to choke the cat, and wipe off any med- 
icine that is spilled on the far. Handle the 
cat as carefully as possible, and do not have a 
stranger help if it can be avoided, as it will 
add to the fright of the cat. 


Cats are subject to 
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One correspondent writes he had a valuable 
Angora sick with what he supposes was pneu- 
monia. One night she appeared ready to die. 
As an experiment he gave her two teaspoon- 
fuls of whisky in a little water, giving it in 
several doses, and the cat recovered. Thanks 
are gue several correspondents for part of the 
information I have given about the treatment 
of sick cats, and it can be relied upon as 
trustworthy and valuable. 


Hints on Washing Clothes. 


A. H. 





M’ COUGHTRY. 





Naphtha soap isa great boon to housewives, 
as it greatly facilitates washing. Rub a plen- 
tiful supply of this on white clothes and soak 
an hour or so before washing. They will need 
but little rubbing, which is as objectionable 
for the washer as the washed. No boiling is 
necessary. If from any cause they should be 
yellow, use borax in the tnird rinsing water 
before using bluing water. Ordinarily three 
rinsing waters are enough. 

Make boiled starch with a weak soapsuds of 
white soap, instead of soap, and it will not 
stick. By adding a teaspoonful of turpentine 
to starch a fine gloss may be obtained. 

To prevent colors from running: Boil } Ib 
soap until nearly dissolved, then add a smali 
piece of alum and boil with it. Use this lather 
in the water but do not rubit on the goods. 
Put a piece of alum in the bluing water, also. 








You need not fear to buy the most delicate 
fabrics,if you set the color with alum and salt 
before washing. Keep flatironsin a dry place 
to prevent them from rusting. If, however, 
they are rusty, rub them over a smooth board 
which has been sprinkled with white sand. 
They should also be washed occasionally, us- 
ing 4 tablespoon melted lard to 2 qts water. 
Wipe carefully and set in a warm place until 
thoroughly dry. Ifthey are rough they may 
be made as smooth as glas# by rubbing them, 
when hot, with beeswax, being careful to rub 
them afterward on brown paper until thor- 
oughly clean. 

Spots and stains: Toremove mildew, soak 
the spot in buttermilk. Blood stains may be 
removed by 1ubbing thoroughly with pow- 
dered starch, and then soaking in warm wa- 
ter; or the spot may be saturated with ker- 
osene, and after lying some time, soak in 
warm water: soft soap is also effective. Coffee 
and tea stains which are fresh may be re- 
moved by holding firmly and pouring hot wa- 
ter through them; otherwise apply the yolk of 
an egg,or other equal parts of yolk of egg and 
glycerine, leaving it on until dry, after which 
it should be washed as usual. Fruit stains 
may be removed with liquid pearline, which 
may be obtained at any drug store. The fumes 
of a lucifer match will often answer the 
purpose. 

Never allow your girls to use dry pearline, 
for they will often use too much,to save labor, 
and they will pot properly dissolve it, and 








Eviction Prices 
On Certain Delinquent Fabrics 


They have overstayed their right of occupation. 


Out they go, then, all of 


them! Theeviction process is a simple one, and shall be sharp and immediate. 
Their time for removal has come, and if they will not go willingly they shall 


be pushed out. 
trouble must be a matter of price. 
We'll fix that:— 


ia . 
Paris Novelties 
At $2.75, from $3.50 a yd. 

Novelty bayadere striped silk-and-wool Gren- 
adines, in combinations of black with navy 
blue, green, and rose. 

At $2.75, from $3.50 a yd. 

Bayadere striped Barege, in silk-and-wool stripes 
over grounds of gray, navy blue, cardinal, and 
beige. 

At $2.75, from $3.50 a yd. 

Self-colored silk-and-wool bayadere striped Bar- 

ege, in cadet blue, navy blue, gray. 
At $2.50, from $3 a yd. 

Self-colored silk-and-wool bayadere satin striped 

Barege, in three cvlors. 
At $2.50, from $3 a yd. 

Satin striped Barege, in self-colored stripes, 
edged with white; colors are Yale blue, bluet, 
brown, and tan. 

At $2.50, from $3 a yd. 

Silk-checked Grenadine; checks of white over 
grounds of marine blue, cadet blue, green, 
beige, and gray. 

At $2.25, from $2.75 a yd. 

Figured self-colored bayadere striped silk-and- 
wool Crepon Barege, in brown, electric and 
navy blue. 

At $2.25, from $2.75 a yd. 

Novelty silk-and-wool Grenadine, in black with 
bayadere stripes of bluet, rose, robin’s-egg 
blue, emerald, and maize. 

At $2, from $2.50 a yd. 

Silk-and-wool figured self-colored Armure Ve- 

lour, in reseda and tan. 


AS MANY 





As the goods are simply the best known to civilization, the 


At $1.75, from $2.25 a yd. 
Mohair-and-wool Ripple Crepons, in marine 
blue, Yale blue, brown, green, gray, and beige. 
At $1.50, from $2 a yd. 
Self-coloied silk-and-wool 
seven colorings. 


Other Imported Novelties 


At $1.35, from $1.75 a yd. 
Silk-and-Wool Novelty Bayadere Chevron, four 
combinations. 
At 75c., from $1.50 and $1.75 a yd. 
Plain and figured canvas Etamine, in navy blue. 
At 75c., from $1 a yd. 
= figured two-toned Poplin,in five combina- 
tions. 


Crepe Barege, in 


Fancy Suitings 


At $1.25, from $1.75 a yd. 
Fancy bouretted chevron striped Melange, in 
eight combinations. 
At 75c., from $1.25 a yd. 
Fancy mixed check Suiting, in various color 
combinations. 
At 50c., from $1 a yd. 
Fancy two-toned granite mixtures, insix com- 
binations. 


Medium Price Stuffs 


At 30c., from soc. a yd. 
Figured Beiges,in brown and gray mixtures. 
At 30c., from 5oc. a yd. 
Two-toned figured Vigoreaux, in fourcombina- 
tions. ; 
At 5oc., from 75c a yd. 
— mixed figured Cheviot, in five combina- 
ions. 


SAMPLES AS YOU WISH 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Section 179 


(Please address exactly as above.) 


Broadway 
New York 















you will find your clothes will be full of tiny 
holes, as though eaten by some insect. It is 
well to nave a bottle of some preparation for 
use in an emergency,so I will give some rules 
for washing fluids: Five cents’ worth each of 
salts of tartar aud ammonia, ten-sent box of 
potash. Mix therougbly and pour on five 
quarts of boiling water, putting it in a jug. 
Use one cup of this toa tub of water. Soap 
the spots and soak them awhile,when the dirt 
will speedily come out. This is perfectly safe 
and is excellent to wash light silks. Do not 
use it for flannels, for potash and ammonia 
shrink them. Another simpler fluid may be 
made thus: Two ounces of chloride of lime 
and two ounces of washiug soda to three pints 
of water. Dip stains in this and afterward 
wash them. 





The Banner of the Union. 


{Air, Marching Through Georgia. | 

Bring the good old banner, boys, the flag our 
fathers bore, 

Let it float across the land and shimmer on 
the shore; 

Liberty is marching on to many conquests 
more, 

Bearing the banner of the Union. 


Chorus: Hurrah! Hurrah! we’ll bring the 
jubilee; 

Hurrah! Hurrah! the flag that makes us 
free; 


So we’ll sing the chorus of truth and liberty, 
Bearing the banner of the Union. 


How the nation thundered when that flag was 
menaced long, 

How the boys enlisted and the girls grew 
bold and strong, 

How the hosts of victory triumphant swept 
along, 

Bearing the banner of the Union. 


Raily ’round the colors, boys, and keep them 
at the fore, 

Take your stand for liberty and fight her bat- 
tles o’er, 

True to home and freedom, ever loyal to the 
core, 

Bearing the banner of the Union. 

Kate Brownlee Sherwood. 


Your Son, and Ours. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








Ye that mourn, let gladness mingle with 
your tears. It was your son, but now he is 
the nation’s. He made your honsehold 
bright; now his example inspires a thousand 
households. Dear to bis brothers and sisters, 
he is now brother to every generous youth in 
the land. Befcre, he was narrowed, appro- 
priated, shut up, to you. Now he is aug- 
mented, set free, given to all. Before, he was 
yours; heis ours. He has died from the fam- 
ily that he might live to the nation. Not 
one name sliall be forgotten or neglected; 
and it shall by and by be confessed of our 
modern heroes, as itis of an ancient hero, 
that he did more for his country by his death 
than by his whole life. 

Neither are they less honored who shall 
bear through life the marks of wounds and 
sufferings. Neither epaulette nor badge is so 
honorable as wounds received in a good 
cause. Many a man shall envy him who 
henceforth limps. So strange is the trans- 
forming power of patriotic ardor, that men 
shall almost covet distigurement. 

O, motker of lostchildren! Sit not in dark- 
ness, nor sorrow whom a nation honors. 9, 
mourners of the early dead! They shall live 
again and live forever. Your sorrows are our 
gladness. The nation lives because you gave 
it men that loved it better than their own 
lives. 


_— 

For Memorial Day Exercises.—The depart- 
ment of public instruction of Michigan and 
Wisconsin have issued handbooks that will 
be of great help to teachers, pupils and _ par- 
ents in preparing to celebrate the 30th of May. 
They contain poems, songs and essays suita- 
ble for the baby of the family up to the oldest 
member. These departments can be address- 
ed at the state capitals. 


a 

In Boiling Meat or chicken, if one forgets 
to take the scum off when it rises, put in a 
little soda and the scum will rise quickly. 
It is well to have a dish and spoon ready, as 
it will go down again very anickly. 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
LC. BOYLE. 





An Improvement in His Health Since Taking 


AINE’S CELERY COMPOUND. 
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OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
ToreKa, Kan, FEs 3, 1898. 

This is to certify that I have been using 
Paine’s celery compound for the past six 
months, and have found it a most excellent 
nerve tonic. I cheerfully recommend it to 
those who are obliged to work in offices, or 
whose work is a severe mental or nervous 
pressure upon them. Yours truly, 

L. C. Boye. 

Persons who have suffered for years from 
‘‘nervous exhaustion,’’ headaches, pain in 
the back, depression of spirits and enfeebled 
circulation, have thoroughly recovered by the 
use of this greatest of all known invigorators, 
Paine’s celery compound, and have been re- 
stored to useful, active life by no other means 
than Paine’s celery compound. 

Paine’s celery compound is the best spring 
remedy because it is more than a mere spring 
remedy. It brings abouta healthy appetite, 
complete digestion, regular action of the bow- 
els and other excretory organs whenever tak- 


EXEcUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 








en, whether in summer or in winter, but a% 
the greatest of spring remedies it has extra- 
ordinary opportunities for inducing the body 
to throw off morbid humors that poison it,and 
cause rheumatism, neuralgia, heart trouble 
and a generul low state of health, as in spring 
the system is more pliable and even chronic 
diseases become more tractable. 

}kin diseases are instances of the most con- 
spicuous neglect. Paine’s celery compound 
will cure every unhealthy condition of the 
blood, shown by eruptions, pallor, salt rheum 
and other skin disturbances. The men and 
women who have been made strong, well and 
happy by this great remedy are in themselves 
the best attested record of what Paine’s celery 
compound is competent to do. 

Physicians recognize Paine’s celery com- 
pound as the one scientific spring remedy, 
and it is universally prescribed by them 
wherever there is great need of a vigorous 
and prompt restoring of health and strength 
to the worn-out system. 
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The War 
In Cuba 


A Full and Graphic Account of 
Her Great Struggle for Freedom 


SAS ee 








ONTAINING a Complete Record of Spanish Tyranny and Op- 
pression; Scenes of Violence and Bloodshed; Frequent Uprisings 
of a Gallant People; the Great Insurrection of the “Black Eagle;” the 
Revolutions of 1868 and ’95~’96-"97 and ’98; Daring Deeds of Cu- 

ban Heroes and Patriots; Thrilling Incidents of the Conflict; American 
Aid for the Cause of Cuba; Secret Expeditions ; Inside Facts of the War, 
together with a full description of the “Queen of the Antilles;” its Great 
Resources, Products and Scenery; Manners and Customs of the People, 
Etc., Etc. This work is fully up to date, containing a complete account of 


The Destruction of the Battleship Maine 


and the report of the Board of Inquiry. By Gonzalo de Quesada, Chargé d’ 
Affaires of the Republic of Cuba, at Washington, D. C. 


In this comprehensive volume the whole tragic and interesting story of 
Cuba, from the time of its discovery down to the present, is graphically 
told. For centuries past, the inhabitants of this beautiful and productive 
Island have been writhing under the curse of Spanish gem by which 
they have been robbed and impoverished. Repeatedly and gallantly have 
they—under the Western spirit of liberty and progress which actuated the 
forefathers of our own progressive people—risen up and fought and poured 
out their blood in heroic efforts for independence. But every time their 
weakness in numbers has been met by a murderous horde, who have over- 
powered the patriots and visited upon this fair Island a series of outrages, 
massacres and heart-rending cruelties scarcely equaled in the annals of 
history. 


But, thanks to the progress of civilization and the humane sentiment of sympathy 
ment—Cuba’s rights have at last been recognized and the dawning of her glorious day o 














CUBAN PATRIOTS FIGHTING FROM THE TREE-TOPS 
(Reduced fac-simile from full page illustration) 








ervading the world—and especially our own govern- 
liberty is at hand. To record her past annals of 


ctraggie, suffering and of heroism; and to sing the song of her redemption in the present heroic climax of patriotic devotion, which has 


bapt 
accomplishments of this volume, 


zed her in the blood of her self-sacrificing sons of 1895-98, and to christen her the child of freedom forever, are the object and 





Superbly Embellished with Phototype and Wood Engravings 


Of Battle Scenes, Commanders and Many Objects of Interest. 


The work is printed from clear, new type, on fine calendered paper, and comprised in one large Octavo volume of over 600 pages 








SPIRITED CHARGE OF CUBAN CAVALKY 
(Reduced fac-simile from full page illustration) 








Prices and Styles of Binding. 


Bound in Fine Cloth, Gilt 
side stamp, postpaid, $1.50 
In Full Morocco, Gold 
Stamp and Gilt Edges. 
postpaid, - - - $2.00 


terere 


Unreliable Catch 
CAUTION awe 4 books are 
oxeing published. 
——._ Do not be deceiv- 
ed. See that the book you buy is 
endorsed by the Leading Cuban 
Patriots. This is the only Complete 
and Authentic account of ‘the War 
inCuba. See that the book you 
buy contains over 600 pages. 
teterre 
AGENTS WANTED 

This is really a chance, which, 
like fortune, knocks only once at 
every one’s door. . Send for de- 
scriptive circularand learn more 
about its contents and the golden 
opportunity which we are offering 
earnest workers to make big money 
on an absolute certainty. 

Are you out of employment, or 
employed at unsatisfactory wages? 

It so, join us for big cash profit. 
You need no capital or experience. 
Kooks shipped on credit. ye have 
special plans and lines of work, by 
the use of which you cannot fail. 








Outfit Mree 2? 


Send 30 cents to cover the cost of mailing it. Write quick. 








address QRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


(AGENCY DEPT.) 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Useful and Stylish Garments. 





Every school girl needs a pretty wrapper to 
wear at home and our model is simple and 
becoming enough to appeal to the home 





No 20,992. Misses’ Wrapper. Sizes 12 to 16 


years. 
dressmaker. It may be made of either cotton 
or woolen material, the big colJar of the same 
material being edged with lace. The back of 
the wrapper is tight-fitting to the waist line 
and the loose front is cut perfectly plain on 
the shoulders. 

A dainty and very becoming evening waist 
for summer wear is hére shown as made 
of rose pink taffeta and trimmed witb 





No 21,046. Ladies’ Evening Waist. Sizes 32 
to 44 inches bust measure. 
black velvet and pleatings of pink chiffon. 
The low round neck is edged with a graceful 
bertha and the sleeves take the form of short 
puffs finished with deep chiffon trills. 

Patterns 10c each at this office. 

Child’s Crocheted Collar. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 


Use Glasgow lace thread, No 60, and a 
fine steel hook. 

lst row—Miss three loops, one treble in 
fourth loop, one treble in each of next 
stitches of chain, turn. 

2d row—Five ch, * miss four trebles, one d 
c between fourth and fifth trebles, five ch, 
repeat from * to end of row. 

3d row—Three ch, * four trebles in d co, one 
dc in first loop of five ch, one d o in first 
loop of next five ch, three ch, one d c in the 
last loop of same five ch the first dc is in, 
repeat from *, turn. 
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4th row—Three ch, * one d c between the 
second and third of the first shell of four 
trebles, four trebles or shell in first d c, one 
d cin second of three ch, five ch, one d ¢ in 
third of five ch, four trebles in next d ec, re- 
peat from *. 

5th row—Three ch, * one d c between sec- 
ond and third trebles of shell, four trebles in 
dc, one dcin third of five ch, four trebles 
in next dc, four trebles in next dc, one d ¢c 
between second and third trebles of shell, re- 
peat from *. 

6th row—Five ch, * one dcin the third of 
five ch, five ch, one dc between second and 
third trebles ot shell, four trebles in next d ¢, 
one dc between second and third trebles of 
shell, five ch, repeat from *. 

7th row—Three ch, * one d e in third of 
five ch, four trebles in next dc, one d c be- 
tween second and third trebles of shell, four 
trebles in next dc, onedcin third of five 
ch, five ch, repeat from *. 

8th row—Five ch, * one dc in third of five 
ch, four trebles in next dc, one d c between 
second and third trebles of shell, five ch, one 
d c between second and third trebles of shell, 
four trebles in next dc, repeat from *. 

9th row-—Five ch, one dc between second 
and third trebles of shell, four trebles in next 
dc, five ck, one d c in third of next five ch, 
five ch, one dc between second and third 
trebles of shelJ, four trebles in next dc, one 
d c between second and third trebles of 
shell, and so on. 

10th row—* Five ch, one d c between second 
and third treble of shell, five ch, one d@ cin 
third of five ch, five ch, one d c in third of five 
ch, five ch, one dc between second and third 
trebles of shell, repeat from *. 

11th row—For the scallop work one d ¢, six 
trebles, one d c under each five ch of previous 
row. 


New Lace, Called Catskill. 
MRS W. 8S. SMITH. 


Sometime ago someone asked for something 
entirely new in crochet lace. Perhups this 
will meet the request: Make a string of shell 
upon shell, four times the length required. No 
50 spool cotton. 

To make the shell—Six chain, six dc, di- 
vided by three ch in fifth ch, three ch, turn, 
six dc divided by ‘three ch over three ch, 
three ch, turn. 

Crochet on one side of shell single in first 
shell, seven ch, four dc in next shell, fourd 





¢ in next, seven ch, four d cin next, fourde 
in next shell, *seven ch, single in next, one 
ch, single in next,repeat three times more un- 
til there are five shells caught with a single, 
with one ch between each single. 

Three ch, catch with slip stitch in fourth of 
seven ch, three ch, fourdc, catch in center 
of the eight d c in two shells, four d ¢ in next 
shell, three ch, catch in fourth of seven ch, 
three ch, four d cin next shell, catch in cen- 
ter of eight d c as before, four d ¢ in next 
shell. 

Three ch, catch in center of seven ch, three 
ch, single in next shell, seven ch, single in 
same place, seven ch, single in next shell,sev- 
en ch, single in same place, seven ch, single 
in next, seven ch, single iu same place, seven 
ch,four d c in next shell, repeat from begin- 
ning. 

For heading—Six chain, one triple crochet 
(that is, thread over twice, put hook through 
work, thread over, pull through; now there 
are four loops on needle, thread over, pull 
through two, thread over, pull through) 
in center of scallop where three chain is 
caught in seven ch, *six ch, single in next 
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hole, *repeat four times, six ch, one tr, repeat 
to end of row, three ch, which answers for 
one dc, two dc in first hole, three ch, three 
dc in next hole to end of row. 

Other side of shell—*Seven ch, one single in 
five shells, *seven ch,one d c in next shell (a) 
seven ch, one dc in same shell, seven ch, dc 
in next shell, seven ch, dc in same shell,sev- 
en ch, d c in next shell, seven ch, d c in same 
place, seven ch, one single in next five shells, 
one single in next four shells, three ch, catch 
in fourth of seven ch, three ch, single in next 
shell down the next four of seven ch, repeat 
from (a). 

2d row of scallop—Four ch, three dc in 
first hole, four ch, single in top of dc, where 
scallops join, omit four ch, three d cin next 
scallop. 


Horse-Radish Without Tears.—A subscriber 
asks how to grate horse-radish without crying. 
Tell her to grind it in the sausage grinder, 
get a man to ‘‘crank ”’ for her, and use what 
time she saves writing for this journal. It 
can be prepared in quantities and will keep a 
few weeks in fruit jars.—[E. A. Fliat. 

I use an Enterprise meat chopper to cut my 
horse-radish with. In fact, I use it for cab- 
bage, seeding raisins, mashing potatoes for 
bread, etc, and think it can’t be beat. I think 
the Talk so helpful, as one learns so much of 
what others do.—[Another Reader. 

I would say that there is nothing better 
than an Enterprise chopper with a cloth 
spread over it.—[ Eleanor Pownall. 

You can lessen your tears about 90 per 
cent in grating horse-radish by using a meat 
chopper. I use an Enterprise No 10 and it 
works fine.—([F. I. Oberty. 






















4 i The dread and fore- 
Va boding which almost 

. | invariably comes over 
wae a young wife, just ere 
the advent of the first 
little darling who shall 
call her mother, is one 
of the unnatural bur- 
dens which civilization 
has imposed upon the 
privilege of mother- 








. hood. 

There ought not to be such an over- 
whelming sense of depression and weak- 
mess as a woman feels at this time and there 
would not be if she was in a perfectly stron 
and healthy condition. In thousands o 
cases motherhood has been divested of all 
its dangers and a large proportion of its 
— by the use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 

scription, which is the most marvelous 
remedy ever discovered for restoring com- 
plete organic health and strength to the 
delicate special structure involved in moth- 
erhood. Taken early during the prospective 
time it makes the mother strong, energetic 
and cheerful and carries her through the - 
period of trial with comparative comfort 
and ease. It increases the baby’s natural, 
constitutional vigor and adds to the joys of 
motherhood the supreme satisfaction of a 
strong, robust, lusty infant. “‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription ”’ is also the best supportive toni¢ 
for nursing mothers. Every expectant 
other will appreciate what is said by Mrs. 
Fannie M. Harry, of Galesburg, Ills., (545 
Churchill Ave.) 
she writes : 

‘‘T have used your medicines in my family fora 
long time, and find them to be all that is claimed. 
Icannot recommend them too highly. My con- 
finement was made easy, as I ¢€ rienced none 
of the pains such as others have at that period, 
and the first born the one that mothers fear so 
much. Besides, the medicine has helped me 
many other ways. I would recommend all 
flicted women to try Dr. Pierce’s valuable medi- 
cines, and thus become well and strong.™* 


In a letter to Dr. Pierce 








Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 

A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
aie 


Dr.E.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


Overwhelming Victory 


AT THE 


NATIONAL CONVENTION. 








All The Prize-Winners Used 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S 


BUTTER COLOR. 


Only 29 Out of a Total of 494 Butter Exhibits 
Used Other Colors—None of Them 
High-Scoring Butter. 



















At the National Butter-Makers’ Association Convention, 
held at Topeka, Kas., Feb. 24, 1898, First Prize was won by 
Samuel Ungdahl of New-Sweden, Minn., with a score of 98, 
and Second by Martin Mortensen of the lowa Dairy School, at 
Ames, Iowa, with a score of 97%. Both used Wells, Richard- 
son & Co’s Improved Butter Color in their prize-winning 
butter. 










We shall be pleased to send a package of our Improved 
Butter Color, free of all charge, to anyone who has not 






used it. 






In writing, state number of pounds of butter made daily. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO,, 


Burlington, Vermont. 












1260 ‘97 BICYCLES BELOW COST 






LYMYER 


onuncn eiapeiing locler gue, testo, 
AND SCHOOL OUR FREBCATALOGUS bicycles, Pap. BICYOLE FREE 
rs. TELLS WHY. to advei Easy work, no 


Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co. (deg. c) Cincinnati, 0. fates 1 Mee for our reat Res 


COOK 
Franklin St.; Salesrooms .69-71 Fourth Av., OHI 


















Corn 


responds readily to proper fertilization, 

Larger crops, fuller ears and larger grain 
are sure to result from a liberal use of fer- 
tilizers containing at least 7% actual 





Potash. 


Our books are free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 





We have every- 
thing the farmer 
needs in this line. 

- Towers, 
—, and 
Pum 


= Cutters, Grinders, 
Shellers, etc. 


POWER, x= MILLS 


Ni Gant ae free. 


oe Mfg. C 
4Fa BATA waa, ILL. 


” War Declared 


against insects by the fruit growers 
throughout the country would result QS 
in the savings of millions of dollars by == 
reason of having healthy, handsome 
fruit. We “SURE, E ag ie Apens 

are & Oo pests 
of all kinds from soe Waite for our 
new catalogue, hg ‘It Te tcile all about them. 

Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Department B, CANTON, OHIO. 


Sure Death to Bugs. 


(Safe to Use—No Arsenic—Samples Free.) 


Kills Potato, Squash and Cu® 
cumber Bugs, Currant and To- 
mato Worms, ete. 


PREVENTS BLIGHT 


or Potato Rust. Use freely on 
Vegetables and House Plants. 
More freely used, better plant 
will thrive. Applied dry; no 
water to carry; will not blow or 
wash off. 
llb 1 5c; 3 1b p’ck’g, 
35c; ti ck’s, 50c; 12 1-2 
/ 1b p’ck’g, $1. ’Perfect tion 
Shakers 50c. Rubber Ato- 
Pat March end Nov. 9. 1897 mizers, 45 Ce 
Pat in Canada Nov. 2, 1897 For sale by all local dealers. 


DANFORTH CHESICAL COMPANY, 
39 Spruce St., Leominster, [lass, 
























IN PEACE 


most any soldier will da but ‘‘when duty calls’® 
we need genuine stuff. Crops threatened with 
invasion need a fence that really protects. 


Keystone 
* Adjustable 
Weeder 


Can be adjusted from 30 
Narrowed to 30 inches. inches to 7 1-2 feet. 
This narrowing device permits the use of this weeder 
long after other weeders are set aside. 
Depth of cut regulated. 
o shafts to hinder working close to fence. 
Positively no clogging. 
These are a few of the superior points of the “Keystone” 
of all other weeders. Write for prices and territory. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
YORK, PA. 











